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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express moncy order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address, -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address hota the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately mots’y the Head Of- 
Sice Readers who are unaodle to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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Readers of Vogue inquiring names 
of shops where articles are purchas- 
able should enclose stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope for reply, and state 


page and date. 








HAIRDRESSING 


AVY AND CURLY HAIR 
may positively be obtained without curl- 
ing irons by the use of Old English Hair 

Tonic. S:nd stamp for booklet. Mrs. K. Mason, 
359 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For sale in New York City by Caswell, Massey 
& Co., James McCreery & Co, B. Altmann & Co. 
and Stern Bros.; by Jordan, Marsh & Co,, Boston; 
Marshall, Field & Co., Chicago; Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Blarney, St. Louis; Thompson's Pharmacay 
Washington; Alexandrine Co., Saratoga and Narra- 
gansett Pier and Roberts & Co., London and Paris, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





M mw Bs Ve. FOR SE 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., betw. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


AVICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturt re, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


UGUSTA RANKIN 
Successor to CHAPMAN 
Hand-Made Blouses 
19 East 31st Street, N. Y. 








C Oo L L E 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 
28 West 31st Street, New York 
near Fifth Avenue 


RISCOLL & CO. 
DRESSES AND FANCY TAILOR GOWNS 
26 West 33d Street, New York 
and Narragansett Pier, R.I. 








A 8 © & FT BSB 


IMPORTER 
Exclusive French models for spring and sum- 
mer, Late importations of choicest designs in Fancy 
Waists and Neckwear. 60 W. 37th St., New York, 





C. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A P A LM E R 


Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West zsth Street, New York 


& . LADIES’ TAILOR 

Gowns, Street and Evening Dress, Eques- 
triennesand Pedestriennes Costumes. 17 West 34th 
Street. Opposite Waldorf. 


ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


RBSsifzuwprpAPAtIEZz 
Elegant novelties just received, including new 
ribbon work both wide and narrow. 

25 West joth Street, New York. 


A R = I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. rox East 6sth Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


Uidkt & Cc oO. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 
GOWNS, LINGERIE, MATINEES, ETC. 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 


14 West 45th Street, New York. Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 5178 38th. 


D ws 2. oe. 2 & 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty, Mourning 

orders completed in 24 hours, 


D A N D Y 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


> S&S BO RD 

Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists, 

always on hand. Stylish Summer Gowns made, 

$12.00 up, when material is furnished. 179 W. 
47th Street, New York. 


E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 

518 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

11 West 30th Street 


Furs and Fancy Gowns 
New York 





QUELLER 









































FLANTIC CITY, ae F 
U. A. MURRAY 
Gowns and Wraps 
1115 Atlantic Avenue 


A UM ENED E 
Late of A. Guerin and I. Texier 
Robes and Manteaux Importer and Dress- 
maker, 67 West 44th Street, New York and 132 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 


M oe .. meas 
GOWNS 

116 West 44th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


A e « Mewn” AY 
@ IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
Young I.adies’ Evening Gownsa specialty. 
28 West 35th Street 








CULLY 





RS. BESSIE STEWART 

Charming Paris Novelties in fine Lingerie 

Tea Gowns, Coats, Skirts, Stocks, etc. 

George’s Paris Shirt Waists a specialty. 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














HATS AND BONNETS 
E H. FIELDING & CO. 
e MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


i i A 


IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MBS: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 





O N 





Importer and designer of Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th Street, New York, 


CONNELLY 


BB. 
- Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


AISON NOUVELLE 

310 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, (under 

Auditorium Hotel). The recognized 
** Hoase of Noveities "’ for everything pertaining to 
High Class Millinery, Furs, French Jewelry, Hair 
Ornaments, largest and finest assortment in the 
West. Chicago Agency for J. H. Connelly, 1155 
Broadway, New York, designe: of the world famed 
“ Connelly’’ Turban. Prices correct. Long Dis- 
tance Phone, Harrison 276. 


E M E L E N E 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
645 Madison Avenue 
Between s9th and 6oth Streets 
New York 


ST ELGSR CLARE SES 
HATS AND BONNETS 
17 West 35th Street 
New York City 


K D O R A N 
e Importer of Millinery, is now located at 497 


Fifth Avenue, where she is showing a 
handsome collection of French Hats and Bonnets. 


OUM AN S—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 























CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM MADB CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 
52 West 21st St., NewYork Tei. No. 1718 13th St, 


T. £€$CEBEBRZizses 
+ CORSETIERE 
Agent for the Dermaphile Unshrinkable 
Corset Covers and Underwear 
292 Fifth Avenue New York 











MES: MH. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 

Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 West 22nd Street 
New York. . 





ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Teg 

Gowns, Négligées, Matineesand Silk Skirts 
Trousseax a Specialty. 13 West joth St., N. Y, 





M E. HEWES 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between §3d and 54th Streets 





HE NEW IMPORTATIONS 

OF “JUDIC”’ CORSETS display many 

: new models. including the ‘* Sylphide,” 

ideally adapted for Princess and Tailor Gowns, 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 

An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 

description, References, Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 








IN NEW YORK 
SHOPS 

Mrs, Francis H. Throop, 113 S. Elliot Place, 
Brooklyn, N Y , will execute commissions of any 
description. Judgment aud correct taste combined 
with long experience. 


a 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 











ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS, 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended, References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, New York City. 





MEBEROIDERIR G 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N.A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 55 and 57 W. 26th St., New York, 





E. HARDING & CO. 
e Manufacturers of high-class dress pleat- 
ings, fiuting, pinkings, button-holes, 30 
W. 23d St., N Y¥. and 124 Park Ave., Baltimore, 








ENAISSANCE PATTERNS, 
Duchesse, Flemish and Arabian Braids in 
large variety. Wools of all kinds for summer 


work, K.F, Dana, 40 W. 22d St., New York. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles— or money cheertully refunded, Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrive R BART & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waidorf-Astoria. 





R. DYS’ SPECIAL CREAM 

La Dysaline softens and whitens the skin, 

prevents freckles and removes wrinkles. 

Price, $0.75, by mail $0.85. V. Darsy, 21 W. 30th 
Street, New York. 


A PARFUMEUSE 
15 W. 42d Street, parlors for scalp treatment, 
shampooing, manicuring, pedicuring after the 
most refined French fashion This in addition to 
their regular importations of finest perfumes, soaps, 
toilet articles. 








HERALDRY 


OATS OF ARMS 


Designed and drawn at lowest rates. Corre- 

spondence invited. MORTIMER DELANO DE 
LANNOY, Pursuivant-of-Arms, Southampton, L. I. 
or 104 West 120th Street, New York. 











HAIRDRESSING 





= 28. €@- 28 220. S 

Ladies’ Hairdressers (late with A. Simon- 

son). Hair Coloring, French Waving, Scalp 

Treatment, etc. Transformation Wigs and Fine 

Hair Goods a specialty. 16 West 33d Street, opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria. 





Near 43d Street, 
HOUSE & CO. 
M “= E. MORRISON 
IMPORTER 
Robes and Millinery, 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 
7 West 32d Street, New York, near Fifth Avenue. 





Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York. 


H. ee. WATE Os 


RS. LYDIA B. BELLOWS 
MANICURE, CHIROPODY 

HAIR DRESSING AND FACIAL MASSAGE 

164 Fifth Ave., bet, 21st & 22d Sts. 
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Ailor-made gown of two-toned sage 

I novelty zibeline over pale sage taffeta. 
The circular foundation is finished 

with a side-plaited ruffle. The circular zibeline 
drop-skirt has fullness in small tucks at hips 
and back, The circular flounce is shaped at 
heading and trimmed with bands of black velvet 
dotted with whi:e, and piped on upper edge 
with white moiré The Eton is built in over- 
lapping pieces edged with the band Deep 
cuffs, similarly finished. Sof: blouse of white 
louisine dotted with black ; dotted satin taffeta 
riboon girdle, Stock and tie of deep cream ap- 
pliqué lace, Sage-green beaver felt hat, with 
burnt cream lace scarf, caught with jet and gilt 
buckles. Black velvet bow under raised brim. 
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Lert Ficure.—Poplin barége in a soft 
green-gray over cream taffeta. The founda- 
tion is circular, finished with two flaring bias 
ruffles. The barége drop-skirt is three-pieced, 
the front gore in narrow side plaits, pin-tucked 
onedge Outlining the seams and bordering 
the circular sides, also trimming in bands of 
graduated hights, is an appliqué of amber 
Bruges insertion, with tucked cream chiffon. 
The waist has square yoke and vest front in 
pin-tucked plaits. In the fronts, which blouse 
slightly, is fullness at waist line; the back is 
plain. A band of the appliqué finishes, with 
three soft cream-satin ribbon straps tying across 
vest front. The sleeves have band below puff 
at shoulder, and are shirred at elbow, having 
graduated ruffle above undersleeve of lace and 
chiffon. Lace stock. Satin girdle. Cream 
beaver felt sailor hat, with crown of autumn 
roses and foliage, Black velvet band and bow. 

Mippte Ficure —Pale tan camel-hair twine 
cloth, over same color taffeta. The foundation 
iscircular, finished with a circular flounce, edged 
with an accordion-plaited frill. The circular 
cloth drop-skirt has three graduated circular 
ruffes bordered with stitched bands of panne 
velvet in the same shade. The blouse Eton 
waist has five over-lapping bands bordered with 
the stitched panne, finished in points at left of 
front, where pearl buttons fasten. Sleeves are 
built to correspond, a double point finishing at 
wrist. A black velvet ribbon with rosette bow 
finishes strap collar. Girdle of ribbon velvet 
with upright bow. 

Ricut Figure.—Figured strawberry louisine 
over cream taffeta. The circular foundation is 
finished with a narrow accordion plaiting. The 
louisine drop-skirt is circular, with a graduated 
flounce with two shirrings and puffs at top, 
narrow bands of black satin between. The 
full waist has a yoke extending over sleeve tops 
of batiste and net appliqué, and is surpliced to 
show a stock and pointed vest front of hand- 
embroidered batiste. Two puffs with satin 
straps between above waist line, soft wide girdle 
of black satin with cameo clasp. Elbow sleeves 
with graduated ruffle over an inner ruffle of ac- 
cordion-plaited chiffon. A ruche of lace and 
accordion chiffon heads ruffle. Picture hat of 
beige chenille and straw, with pink velvet 
geraniums between the edges of double brim. 
Large biack velvet bows at front. Velvet 
twist with loop and ends under raised brim, 
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Upper Lert. — Toque of folds of rough 
white cloth, trimmed with a black cocque plume 
tipped with white. Black velvet rosette with 
rhinestone ornament. 

Lower Lerr.— Brown felt walking hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet and Persian silk 
folds. Brown and white bird at lett side. 

Mippte.—Black velvet hat corded on edge, 
and shirred under brim. Black wings trim 
smartly at left side. 

Uprer Ricut. —Round hat of fawn-colored 
felt, trimmed with folds of brown velvet, and 
long brown and white quills. 

Lower Ricut.— Walking hat of gray felt, 
trimmed with striped black and white ribbon, 
and curled white quills spotted with black. 
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The stocks illustrated on page 167 are se- 
verely smart and military in style, and may be 
(Continued on page xii) 


DIED 


Chapin.—On Tue., 3 Sept., Edwin Sey- 
mour Chapin, aged 64 years, of acute pneumo- 
nia, at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. 

De Peyster.—On Mon., 2 Sept., after a 
lingering illness, Edgar de Peyster, son of the 
late James de Peyster, of the City of New 
York. 

McKeever.—Suddenly, at Bad Reichen- 
hall, Bavaria, on Wed., 4 Sept., General 
Chauncey McKeever, U. S A., retired, son 
of Mary F. and the late Commodore Isaac 
McKeever, U. S. N. 

Pearsall.—At Bronxdale, New York 
City, suddenly, on Tue., 3 Sept., Denton 
Pearsall, Jr., son of the late Denton and Eliza- 
beth Pearsall, of West Chester, N Y. 

Robbins.—On Wed., 4 Sept, Samuel 
Howland Robbins, son of the late George S, 
Robbins, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Armstrong-King.—Mr. Edward Mait- 
land Armstrong and Miss Gwendolin King, 
daughter of the late David H. King, will be 


married on Thur,, 12 Sept., in Trinity 
Church, Newport, R. I. 
Hart-Church.—The Rev. Edward P. 


Hart, of Rochester, and Miss Angelica Schuy- 
ler Church, daughter of Mr, Richard Church, 
will be married in the church of the Holy 
Apostles, Belmar, N. J., on Sat , 21 Sept. 

Kellogg-Thbornell.—Mr. Prentice 
Kellogg and Miss Ethel Thornell, daughter of 
Mr, Henry L. Thornell, will be married on 
Wed, 18 Sept., in St. Peter’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Galilee, N. J. 


WEDDINGS 


Schuyler-Oberteupfer.—Mr. Anthony 
Schuyler and Miss Mary Thompson O >erteup- 
fer, daughter of the late Reece M. Oberteup- 
fer, were married on Wed.,%4 Sept., at the 
residence of the bride’s parents. The Rev. 
Hamilton Schuyler, of Trinity Church, New 
Jersey, officiated Best man, Mr. Montgom- 
ery Schuyler, Jr. Ushers, Mr. Henri de Meli 
and Mr. F H. Ruch. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brown.—Mrs. E, Bergh Brown and Miss 
Bergh Brown leave their country house at 
Sharon, Conn , for Lakewood, N. J, the early 
part of October. 

Burden.—Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., 
has been stopping with Dr. and Mrs. W. 
Seward Webb at their camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Carson.—Mr. Robert N. Carson, of Phil- 
adelphia, has bought the Robert Ingersoll place 
on the Cliffs at Newport, 

Coster.— Miss Emily Coster has been stop- 
ping with Miss French at Newport. 

Fanshawe.—Mr. and Mrs. William S 
Fanshawe have returned from the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo 

Gebhard.—Mrs. Frederick Gebhard is 
stopping with Mrs. Arthur T. Kemp at New- 
port. 

Havemeyer.—Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
Jr., has purchased Lawnfield, Mrs. Catherine 
O’Connor Jones’s summer residence at New- 
port. 
Jennings —Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jennings 
have returned from their camp in the Adirun- 
dacks, and are at Burrwood, their country house 
at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 

La Montagne.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernest La 
Montagne have returned from Europe, and are 
in town for a few days before leaving for Cali- 
fornia, where they expect to pass the autumn. 

Loew.— Mr. and Mrs. William Goadby 


Loew have returned from Saratoga and are oc- | 


cupying their house at Monmouth Beach. 
Marié.—Mrs. Joseph Marié and the Misses 
Marié have passed the summer at Southampton, 


and will not return to town until che latter part | 


of this month, 
Robinson —Mr. and Mrs. Edward Moore 
Robinson, who have b:en stopping at Newport 


for several weeks, have returned to Philadelphia. | 
Tiffany.—Mrs. Belmont Tiftany has gone | 


to the Cameron place, Clifton Berley, on Staten 
Island, where she is stopping with her sister, 
Miss Catherine Cameron. 


Townsend.—Mrs. William H. Town- 
send is at present at Saratoga, N. Y., and will 
return to town on 20 Sep. 

Tuckerman —Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tuck- 
erman are at their camp in the Adirondacks. 
Stopping with them are Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Le Roy, Jr. 

Vanoerbilt.—Mr and Mrs George W. 
Vanderbilt have closed their place, Point 
d’ Arcadie, at Bar Harbor, and are stopping in 
town for several days en route for Biltmore, 
North Caro ina 

Warren.—Mr. and Mrs Charles Ellliott 
Warren will close their country home at Free- 
hold, N. J., until after the first of October. 


DINNERS 


Barney.—A dinner was given by Mrs. A. 
C. Barney at Bar Harbor on Tues , 3 Sept. 
Present were: Mrs. Biddle Porter, Miss 
Handy, Miss Keyser, Miss Frances Hinkle, 
Miss Morris, Miss Miriam, Miss Goin, the 
Misses Barney, Mr. Ireland, Mr. Henderson, 
Captain Sweetnam, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Von Kartoven, Mr. Bancroft Davis, Mr. 
Woodhole and Mr. Barney. 

Bass.—A dinner was given on Tues., 
3 Sept., at Bar Harbor, by Mr. J. P. Bass, in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs W. F. Pendleton of 
New York. At the preceding reception Mrs. 
Pendleton ( Liitlian Blauvelt ) sang. 

Lesry.—A dinner was given by Miss 
Leary on Wed., 4 Sept, at Newport, in 
honor of Archbishop Corrigan. 
American beauty roses. Present were: Mr. 
John Lee Carroll, of Maryland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bruen Perkins, Colonel and Mrs. De- 
lancey Kane, Mrs. Frederick Pea:son, Dr. 
Ramon Guiteras, Mrs. Spotswood Schenck, 
Senator Depew, Mis. Suydam, Miss Anna 
Pauloing, Mr. William Cutting, Jr, Miss 
Louise Leary, Mr. Montgomery Strong, 
Count Nicolo di Gamba, the Rev. Mr. Niel 
N. McKinnon, Mr. A. Miiller Ury, and 
Mr. Edward T. Tailer. 

Leary.—A dinner was given by Miss Leary 
at Newport on Thu., 5 Sept , in honor of Miss 
May Van Alen. Decorations: American Beauty 
roses and ferns. Present were: Archbishop 


Decorations, | 


Corrigan, Mr. Richard T, Wilson, Mr. Louis | 


F, Bruguiere, Mr. Harry Seymes Lehr, Rev. 
Father McKinnon, Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Mrs 
Lehr, Mr. Montgomery Strong, Miss Louize 


Leary, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, | 


Miss Lily Oelrich, Mr. Peter D. Martin, Miss 
Scott, Mr. Frank W. Andrews, Jr , Mr. and 
Mrs, F. H. Benedict, Count Nicolar Gama, 
Mrs. Charles B. Hillhouse, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Ludlow, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Tailer, 
Hon, Arthur Brebegan, Mrs. Frederick Pear- 
son, Miss Havard, Mr. William Spencer, Miss 
Clapp, Mr. Phelps Carrol, Miss Gray, Mr. 
Augustus Jay, Mrs. Burke, Mr Cashard, 
Mr. Wanters of the Belgian Legation, Miss 
Schenck, Judge Sharpe, Miss 


Bryce, Mr. | 


Muller Ury and Miss Schenck, Mr. Frederick | 
Martin, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Dr. Ramon | 


Guiteras, Miss Spofford, Mrs Bell, Mr. 
R. R. Remington, Dr. Thomas Shearer, 
Mr. George C. Munseig, Miss Preston, 
Mr. Francis J. Otis, Mr. Maurice Bagby, 
Mr. William T. Lehr, Miss Caw, and Mr. 
William Grosvenor. 

Ledyard.—A dinner was given by Mr. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard in honor of Sir Thomas 
Lipton at Newport on Mon., 2 Sept _ Present 
were : Mr. Frank Jamieson, who is here on the 
Erin ; former Commodore S. Nicholson Kane, 
Mr. Newbury Langdon and Mr. Chester Gris- 
wold, the regatta committee and Rear Commo- 
dore Charles L. F. Robinson, Mr. E M. 


Brown, Mr. Archibald Rogers, Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mr. C. Gliver Iselin, Mr. J. V. 
S. Oddie and Mr. J Malcolm Forbes, the 
Challenge Committee of the New York Yacht 
Club. Mr. W. Butler Duncan, managing 
owner of the Constitution ; M. Edward J. Ber- 
wind, Mr. Thomas Ratsey, the sailmaker, and 
Mr. George L. Watson, designer of the Sham- 
rock II, 


YACHTING 


American Cup Trial Races.—Colum- 
bia defeated Constitution over a thirty-mile 
course on Wed., 4 Sep., by seventeen seconds, 
corrected time and has been chosen defender of 
the America’s Cup. Race will be begun be- 
tween Columbia and Shamrock II on Sat., 21 
Sep. 


RACING 


Rhode Island Jockey Club.—Racing 
was begun at the Westchester Polo Club, Bate- 
man’s Point, Newport, under the auspices of 
the Rhode Island Jockey Club on Thu., § 
Sept. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Drexel, Mr. and 
Mrs Clarence W. Dolan, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
A. Andrews, Mr. John W. Ellis, Mrs. Postle- 
thwaite, Mr. Arthur Watson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisna Dyer, Jr., Miss Laura Swan, Mr. S. 


(Continued on page v) 











The 


ons. Summer 
Girl 


after exposure to sun and wind 
will need a superior cream 
to restore her face to its 
original freshness and beauty. 


Windsor Boudoir 


SKin Food 


Is a perfect emollient leaving the 

skin soft and velvety and removing 

tan and sunburn. Price by mail 
$1.10, 


Skin Food Special 
For eradicating wrinkles, rounding 
out contours, building new tissue 
and strengthening relaxed muscles, 

Price by mail $1.60. 


The 
Windsor 


Boudoir 


9 East 40th ia 
Street 
New York 
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New Keiser-Barathea Silk and T ub Stocks 








| Early Autumn 
Models 





No. 4 


No. 2 is one of the most practical 


No. 1 is a dashing, chic little and therefore desirable models of the 


Military Stock for wear on any 
occasion when flannel, silk, or even 


season. This stock as well as our Mil- 
itary Stocks are protected by patents and 
cotton shirts may be worn. therefore will not be imitated in inferior 
grades of goods. The silks used are 
Baratheas, which insures an_ infinity 

No. 3 is another type of Mili- 
tary Stock, a little more rigid in 
outline and distinctly tailor-made. 


of colors, etc. The patent fastener is 
of Pearl, gilt, Roman gold, oxydized 
silver and black enamel. It is most 
easy to adjust and we claim for this 





Both dels’ be obtained i stock, as for all others of our manu- 
oth models'may be obtained in 


. No. 1 facture, a perfect fitting neck-band. 
a large variety of colors and combi- ? P g 


ti f our f Keiser-Bar You may obtain from all dealers hand- 
nations of our famous - - 


athea Silk, so well and favorably 
known in the manufacture ot 


ling our goods} stocks -cut low in front 


in large sizes for women with full 
throats who’ find trouble in being fitted 
in made up neck-wear. 


men’s neck-wear. 





No 3 


We have decided to carry into our Fall 
and Winter Season a very exclusive and 





dainty line of linens embroidered in mer- 

cerized cotton. We guarantee them to 
No. 5 launder perfectly if done with care. The No. 6 

colors are becoming shades of blue, green and pink. We have also a complete line of all white and white and black, the black 

thread being guaranteed especially. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are the embroidered linen models and may be ordered with ties or without, and 

with cotton Barathea attached ties or with silk Barathea detachable ones. 








JAMES R. KEISER 
122 and 124 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Names of dealers handling ovr Goons will be furnished by us upon application 


Wholesale Only Sole Maker 
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(Continued from page iii) 
H. Whitwell, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Have- 
meyer, Col. and Mrs. Reginald Norman, Mrs. 


. Amory Codman, Miss Codman, Mr. and 
J 


Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Winthrop, Mrs. R. Gambrill, Mrs. H W. 
Berryman, Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Harriman, 
Mrs. E, C. Potter, Mrs L. Waterbury, Jr., 
Miss Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wil- 
son, Mrs. F, Pearson, Mr, and Mrs. J. Hude 
Beekman, Mrs. Pomeroy, Miss Pomeroy, 
Mrs, J. Stone, the Misses Stone, Mr. E. H. 
Bulkley, Mrs. E. T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, 
Mrs, L. C. Ledyard, Mrs, George L. Ives, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Morgan, Mr. Cyril 
Hatch, Mr. and Mrs, Foxhall P, Keene, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Van Alen, Col. and Mrs, De 
Lancey Kane, Mrs. Whitney Warren, the Rev. 
and Mrs. B. Hamilton, Mr. Stanley Mor- 
timer, Mr, H. K. Thaw, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
D. Hatch, Dr. and Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Cary, Mrs. Sallie 
H. Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Bouderne, 
Mr, and Mrs. G. Keppel, Mrs, Ggden Mills, 
Mrs. M. Livingston, Miss Louise McAllister, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Shaw Safe, Mrs. C. H. 
Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. B. Thaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. F. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton H. Powell, 
Mr. E. H. Shoemiker, Mr. August Belmont, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Howland, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Lawton, Mr. H. C. De Rham, Mrs. 
C. L. Best, Miss Best, Mr and Mrs. J. Neil- 
son Howard, the Misses Wetmore, Mr. 
Charles E. Sands, Mrs. W. H. Sands, Mrs. 
F. P. Sands, Mr. Andrew H Sands, Mr. 
Goold H. Redmond, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. Clinch Smith, 
Miss Phyllis Langhorne, Mrs. W. T. 
Bull, Mr. James G. Blaine, 3d, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Post, Mr, Francis J. Ottis, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. Pierson, Miss Pier- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Sherman, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. W. H. Neil- 
son, Mr. Herbert C. Leeds, Miss Josephine 
Johnson, Mrs. H. A. Johnson, Miss Johnson, 
Mr, and Mrs. Pembrooke Jones, Henry Wal- 
ters, Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Haven, Mr. F. 
Gray Griswold, Mrs. W. N. Eldridge, Miss 
Neill, Mr. Woodberry Kane, Mrs. Whipple, 
Miss Augusta Hunter, Mr, and Mrs. J. C. 
Mallory, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jr, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. B. French, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish. 
Mrs, Herman Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. A. Jay, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Thayer, Miss Sadie Jones, 
Miss Natica Rives, Mr, and Mrs. Joseph S. 
Stevens, Mrs. F. O. French, Mrs. E. L. Lud- 
low, Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., 
Mrs. G. B. de Forest, Mrs. Frederick Edey, 
Mrs, E. H. G. Slater, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
I. Gammell, Mr. and Mrs. William Gammell, 
Miss Gwynne, Mrs, Perry Tiffany, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. P. 
F. Collier, Mr. Henry Clews, Jr , Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Tailer, Mrs. J. T. Spencer, Mr. 
William Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. J, C. Gray, 
Miss Laura J. Post, Mr. Creighton Webb, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. K. Gibbs, Col. J McPherson, 
Mr. C, J. B. Willing, Mrs J. B. M. Grosve- 
nor, Mrs, William Grosvenor, Mr. Winthrop 
Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. Loyd S. Bryce, 
Mr. and Mrs C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Lantear Norrie, Mrs. T. M. Davis. 


HUNTING 


Myopia.—The Annual Autumn Entertain- 
ment of the Myopia Hunt Club at Hamilton 
was given on Mon., 2 Sept. Among the ex- 
hibitors were: Miss Ruth Appleton, Mr. F. 
R. Appleton, Jr., Mr. C. L. Appleton, Mr. 
Bayard Tuckerman, Mr. William A. Tucker- 
man, Mr. F. D. Cochrane, Mr. D. P. Rogers, 
Miss Hope Norman, Miss Mary C. Bigelow, 
Mr. Roger F. Sturgis, Mr. F. H. Prince, Mr, 
Hugo R, Johnstone, Mr. Mandell, Mr. James 
\. Garland, Miss Madelaine Boardman, Mr. 
Charles D. Sias, Mrs. Robert Shaw, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Moore, Mr. Walter Denegre, Miss 
Mary S. Ames, Mr. Max Norman, Mr. Fred- 
eric Warren, Mr. A. L, Cochrane, Mr. 
Chomas C, Lockwood, Mr. John Heard, Mr. 
Charles H. Tweed, Mr. Charles G. Rice, Miss 
Nancy Carnegie, Mrs. T. M. Carnegie, Mr. 
Lydig Hoyt, Miss Rosamund Bradley, Miss 
Leslie Bradley, Mr. Robert S. Bradley, Jr., 
Miss Constance Gardner, Mr. T. G. Steven- 
on, Mr. and Mrs. George Lee Peabody, Miss 
Oliver Thorndike, Mr. George G. Crocker, 





Mrs. John C. Phillips, Mr. Samuel J. Shaw, 
Mr. B. W. Sumner, Mr. William Currer, 
Mr. E. B. Haven, Mr. A S Craven, Mr. E, 
L. Dresel, Mr. C. Wheeler, Mr. Andrew G. 
Weeks, Mr. Francis I. Amory, Mr. Arthur 
L. Sweetzer, Mr. Scott Bigelow, Mr. Gerald 
Bement, Mr. M. D. Agassiz, Mrs. G. S. 
Mandell, Miss Anna Agassiz, Mr. R. L. 
Whitman, Miss Margaret Head, Mr. George 
Lee, Mr. C. G. Amory, 


POLO 


Brookline Country Club.—Rockaway’s 
second polo quartette defeated Myopia’s second 
team on the field of the Brookline Country 
Club, Tue., 3 Sept. 

Lineup : 

Rockaway. 


No, 1—W, A. Hazard. 
No, 2—R, La Montagne. 


Myopia. 

No, 1—C. G, Rice. 
No, 2—J. H. Proctor. 
No. 3—J. Stevenson, No.3—R, J. Collier. 
Back—F. B. Fay. Back—P., F. Collier. 

Junior.—The Junior Championship was 
won by Rockaway’s quartette on Fri., 7 Sept. 
Score, thirteen goals to seven made by the 
Dedham four. 


National.—The initial match for the Na- 
tional polo championship played on Sat., 7 
Sep., was won by the Lakewood team. 

Line-up and summary follow : 

Myopia. Lakewood, 
No, 1—Max Norman, No. 1—C. R. Snowden, 
No, 2—R. G. Shaw 2d. No.2z—J. M. Waterbery, Jr. 
No, 3—R_ L. Agassiz. No, 3—Foxhall P. Keene. 
No. 4—C. Wheeler. No.4 L. Waterbury. 

Lakewood earned 22 goals, 
4 goals. Referee—Mr. J 
Scorer—Mr, E. A. Souther. 
Mr. H. H. Holmes. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Celtic.—Arriving Sat., 7 Sept., Dr. G, 
Bacon and Mrs. Bacon, Mr. and Mrs, B. J. 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Brewster, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Cassatt and the Misses Cassatt, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Davidson, Mr. J. S. 
Grinnell, Mr. Ambrose D. Henry, Miss Julia 
Henry, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Landon and fam- 
ily, Miss Amy Townsend and Mr. and Mrs. 
David C. Whitney, 

Philadelphia.— Arriving Sat., 7 Sept., 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sloan Auchincloss, Mr. 
Joseph S. Auerbach, Mr. John Hone Auer- 
bach, Mr. Philip Blagden, Mr. and Mrs G. 
L. Carnegie, Mr. John E Cowdin and Masters 
Cowden, Mr. William L. Elkins, Jr, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Lewis Stackpole, Jr., and the 
Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


Myopia earned 
A. Havemeyer. 
Timekeeper — 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 
Club. 


New York.—National Arts In- 
dustrial art objects. Until 15 Sept. 
Lenox Library. —Portrait prints. 
Buffalo.—Exposition Art Gallery. Pan- 
American Exposition. Until 1 Nov. 
Worcester. — Art Museum. Summer 
exhibition of oil paintings. Until 14 Oct. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


Bridgeport.—Art Gallery of Public Li- 
brary. Ninth Annual. Original illustrations 
for books and periodicals. 21 Oct. to 21 Dec. 
Exhibits received not later than 15 Oct. 

Chicago. —Art Institute. Annual autumn 
exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture. 30 
Oct. to 8 Dec. 

Pittsburg.— Carnegie Institute. Inter- 
national exhibition of oil paintings. 7 Nov. to 
I Jan., 1902. 

Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania Academy ot 
Fine Arts. Fourth annual Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Salon. 18 Nov. to 14 Dec, 


GOSSIP 
CONCERNING EXHIBITIONS 


The ninth annual exhibition of original illus- 
trations for books and periodicals will be held in 
the new art gallery of the Bridgeport Public 
Library from 21 Oct. to 21 Dec. The library 
will pay express charges both ways on four or 
more framed pictures and contributors in Boston 
and New York may have exhibits collected 
without expense to them, Exhibits must be 
sent so as to reach the gallery not later than 15 
Oct. No commission will be charged on sales. 





The new gallery has just been completed and is 
said to be the handsomest and best lighted in 
the State of Connecticut. The actual space 
of the picture wall is 220 feet long with a 
hight of thirteen feet six inches, a total 
space for exhibiting pictures of about 3,000 
square feet. The under skylight has an actual 
surface of about 2,500 square feet, while the 
floor is fifty by sixty feet, giving an actual 
space of 3,000 square feet, the same as the 
exhibition walls. Above the picture molding 
the cove of the gallery rises for nine feet, curv- 
ing slightly to meet the ceiling lights, while 
under the picture wall isa paneled wainscoting 
in oak, two feet six inches in hight, extend- 
ing about the room 

The 77th annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will be held at the Fine 
Arts Galleries in New York City from 3 Jan. 
to 1 Feb, 1902. Pictures will be received 
16 and 17 Dec., 1901, 

A number of new exhibits will be shown at 
the American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York, this autumn. The most important 
of these will be the collection of gems presented 
to the Museum by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
which includes the Tiffany exhibit from the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889 and also the collection 
bought by Mr. Morgan trom last year’s Paris 
Exposition. Among the notable objects, in 
another collection presented by Mr. Morgan, 
consisting mostly of Chinese and Russian carved 
work in crystal, agate and jade, is a bowl of 
green jade, twenty inches in diamerer, with a 
chrysanthemum design, and a tall goblet made 
trom a single piece of fluorite of the most bril- 
liant and variegated colors. About a third of 
the Bement collection of minerals, which was 
bought by the museum last year, is also ready 
to be exhibited. 


SCULPTURE AND STATUARY 


It has been announced that a preliminary 
contract has been entered into with Mr. Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens for the statue which is to 
be erected in memory of Parnell at a cost of 
$40,000, of which $3,000 has already been 
subscribed, By the terms of the agreement the 
work must be completed within five years. 

Mr, G. F. Watts, R.A., is at work on a 
large statue of Tennyson, for which he is using 
his painted portrait as a model. Like Sargent, 
Mr. Watts has recently been turning his atten- 
tion to sculpture, but this statue is the most 
important work in that field of art which he 
has yet undertaken 

Mr. Edward Berge, who has studied for sev- 
eral years at Julien’s school in Paris, and whose 
Muse Finding the Head of Orpheus is shown 
at the Pan-American Exposition, is exhibiting 
in Baltimore a group called The Scalper, which 
represents an Indian of the Sioux type bending 
over the figure of his enemy in the act of rais- 
ing the scalplock. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


At the Art Students’ League of New York 
a change will be made in the system of award- 
ing scholarships for the season of 1901-1902. 
Heretofore scholarships have been offered to 
certain schools selected from those who have 
applied for the privilege. In future a competi- 
tion will be held open to all Art Schools and 
Art Departments of Colleges in the United 
States with the exception of those in New 
York City. Ten scholarships will be offered, 
five upon drawings from the Antique and five 
upon drawingsfrom Life. Not more than one 
scholarship in each of these classes will be 
awarded to any single art school. The draw- 
ings submitted will be judged by a jury com- 
posed of the president and the corps of in- 
structors of the league. The competition, 
which it is hoped will be a large and trepre- 
sentative one, will be held in May, 1902. 
These scholarships will give the winners the 
privilege of free tuition in the classes of the 
league during the season of 1902-1903. 

The following awards will be offered to 
students working in the league classes during 
the season of 1901-1902: 

The Saltus Antique Prize. A prize of 
$50 given by Mr. J. Sanford Saltus for the 
best drawing made in crayon or charcoal of a 
full-length figure from cast made by a student 
in the Antique Class of tg01—1902. 

The Milhau Composition Prize. A prize of 
$50, given by Miss Zella Milhau, will be 
awarded for best composition made by a student 
in the Illustration Classes. 


The Evans Prize. 


A prize of $50, given 
by Mr. William T. Evans for the encourage- 
ment of the practical side of art. 


The Architectural Prize. A prize of $50, 
given by an architect, will be awarded at the 
close of the winter term for the best Historical, 
Architectural Composition made by a student 
of the Architectural Class. The subject for 
this competition will be announced early in 
May. 

These prizes and scholarships will be awarded 
by a jury, consisting of the president and in- 
structors of the league, during the annual ex- 
hibition of school work in May, 1902. All 
work winning prizes or scholarships remains as 
the property of the league. In case of all 
prizes or scholarships competed for in any class 
of the league, the person competing must have 
worked at least three months of the current 
year in the class in which the prize or scholar- 
ship is awarded. 

No student receiving a prize or scholarship is 
eligible for the same award a second time, and 
no individual can receive more than one award 
in any competition. 

In addition to the monthly lectures by lead- 
ing men the League will have monthly exhibi- 
tions of the work of prominent artists and ex- 
amples of the work done by students during the 
month. To these exhibitions all interested are 
invited. 

Among the artists who gave informal talks to 
the members and students last season were 
John W. Alexander, George Grey Barnard, 
George De Forest Brush, Anders Zorn, Alex- 
ander Harrison and Arthur W. Dow. 

The Art Academy of Cincinnati will begin 
its thirty-fourth year on 23 September. —he 
board of instruction will consist of Messrs, 
Frank Duveneck, Thomas G. Noble, V. 
Nowothey, L. H. Meakin and J. H. Sharp 
for drawing, painting, composition, etc., C. J. 
Barnhorn for modeling, W .H. Fry for wood- 
carving, Miss Anna Riis for design and china 
painting, Miss Caroline A. Lord, Henrietta 
Wilson and Kate R. Miller for preparatory 
drawing, etc. 

The five oil paintings by old masters in pos- 
session of Miss A. De Zavala, president of the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas, which are 
said to be of great value and which will be ex- 
hibited at the St. Louis Exposition in 1903, are 
The Crucifixion, Adoration of the Wise Men, 
The Stable of Bethlehem, Christ Bearing the 
Cross and The Resurrection. The Stable of 
Bethlehem is dated 1496‘and thought to be by 
Correggio ; The Crucifixion is da‘ed 1621, and 
the others are believed to be of periods prior to 
1496. 

At Sotheran’s in London the valuable col- 
lection of illuminated manuscripts belonging to 
the Earl of Crawford was recently sold to Mrs. 
Rylands, who founded the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester, England. 

It has been reported that Mr. H. G. Squiers, 
Secretary of the United States Legation at 
Pekin, who sailed for home on 2 Sept., in- 
tends to present his very valuable collection 
of Chinese porcelains, bronzes and carvings 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York. 

There probably will not be any art lectures 
given at the Metropolitan Museum this winter 
on the lines of those delivered last year by 
Messrs, W. B. Van Ingen, Mr. Jean Schop- 
fer and the Rev. W. H. Ward. Lectures will, 
however, be held at the Museum of Natural 
History during this winter, and next year it is 
thought they will be held in the room provided 
for such purposes in the new wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

The names of the five architects, chosen 
from fifty-seven competitors who submitted de- 
signs for the new City Hall to be built at New- 
ark, N. J., at acost of a million dollars, have 
been announced by the Commissioners, They 
are Messrs. O’ Rourke and Dubois, of New 
York ; Mowbray and Uffinger, of New York ; 
Ackerman and Ross, of New York ; J. H. and 
S W C. Ely, of Newark, and Jeremiah C. 
Rourke and Sons, of Newark. Each of these 
firms will receive a prize of $1,000 and from 
them one will be selected for the work. 

It is probable that Munkacsy’s Ecce Homo, 
which has lately been on exhibition in London, 
will be brought to this country during the au- 
tumn. The canvas is twenty-five feet long by 
fourteen feet high and is the last of the series of 
Biblical paintings in which are included Christ 
Before Pilate and Christ on Calvary. 





Hood Hats 


fe mltiIS is the name of one 
| | lof our best and newest 
| styles in this season’s hats. 


The felt hoods are not pattern 
hats, trimmed and finished for 
display, but they are soft felt 
flops or hoods, almost shapeless, 
to be made over wire frames. 
They are the popular feature 
of this season’s Millinery, and 
the reason for this is that they 
can be fitted to all types of faces. 
They can be fashioned in any 
shape or size, and in any style, 
for street wear or for a very 
dressy toilet, for women or for 
children. Felt hoods are the 
hats that will fit in any case, and 
can be made to be worn at any 
or all times. They come in the 
most beautiful colorings and 
glace effects, in fur felt and 
beaver and in all qualities and 








prices. It will be our pleasure 
to send price lists at the 
request of Millinery Dealers. 


GAGE BROTHERS & CoO. 
CHICAGO 


Write for “Ghe Gage” 
A Magazine of Millinery 


Next Issue October 15th 
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THE WEEK 


He theatrical events of the week in- 
cluded two notable first-nights, with 
stars who are already great favorites 

with New York audiences. On the scene of 
E. H. Sothern’s first successes, the Lyceum 
Theatre, a young actress of ability, Bertha Gal- 
land, essayed for the first time before an audi- 
ence, on Tuesday evening, the title-rdle in a 
dramatized version of The Forest Lovers, The 
play, which is in five acts and five scenes, is 
interpreted by such favorably known players as 
Rhoda Cameron, Harry B. Stanford, Frank 
C. Bangs and Stephen Wright. The story of 
the play concerns the picturesque adventures of 
a gypsy girl, who is rescued trom perilous plights 
by a faithful adorer, who, among other services, 
succeeds in restoring the girl to her countess 
mother, from whom she had been stolen in in- 
fancy. Miss Galland will be remembered as 
having made a great hit last season at the Cri- 
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terion Theatre, where she so admirably sec- 
onded James K. Hackett in the Pride of Jen- 
nico production. 


Another most interesting theatrical happen- 
ing was the appearance on Monday evening of 
Edward H. Sothern as the dashing hero of a 
new play by Lawrence Irving, founded upon 
the romantic career of the poet and soldier, 
Richard Lovelace. Snatches of poetry and 
songs lend additional interest to a picturesque 
comedy in which Cecilia Loftus makes ker first 
appearance as leading lady. The supporting 
company includes Rowland Buckstone, Char- 
lotte Deane, Arthur R_ Lawrence, Henry 
Carvill and Sidney C. Mather. 


Hoity-Toity, the new Weber and Fields 
entertainment has one scene at Monte Carlo 
which 1s destined to interest women auditors for 
more practical reasons that the merely spectacu- 
lar, as in it are not only some very striking 
European court gowns but the painted evening 


SKETCHES FROM THE SILVER SLIPPER, LONI ON. 


gowns worn by those posing as smart 
women in the play are likely to at- 
tract feminine interest whenever 
they appear. The travesty of Di- 
plomacy which constitutes the second 
part of the entertainment at this 
house, is convulsing audiences, and 
it appears likely that it will continue 
on the bill for some time to come. 

The vaudeville season for two 
weeks at Manhattan Beach theatre 
closes on Saturday. The week’s 
bill includes Tod-Judge Family, 
Eddie Girard, Jessie Gardiner, Pre- 
vost and Prevost in Fun in the Turk- 
ish Bath.—_ The New York Theatre 
revived the King’s Carnival on 
Mondav evening. Two new and 
striking numbers are a ballet by 
Marwig, D’ Amour, and a musical 
sketch by George V. Hobart and 
Baldwin Sloane entitled Supper at 
Sherry’s. The company at this 
theatre includes among others: 
Marie Dressler, Louis Harrison, 
Mobile Gilmore, Jennie McCrea, 
Laura Burt, Amelia Somerville. 

As Don Ceasar de Bazan is at 
the Murray Hill Theatre for the 
week in a new version, and at this 


house also is Eleanor 
Monetti in a_ one-act 
comedy, Never Trouble, 
Trouble Till Trouble 
Troubles You. 


The extensive and 
fundamental alterations 
undertaken by Mrs Min- 
nie Fiske in the Manhat- 
tan Theatre will compel 
a postponement of the 
opening night of Mir- 
anda of the Balcony until 
24 September. —Shenan- 
doah, the popular melo- 
drama, is the play of the 
week at the American 
Theatre. — The Eight 
English Roses are chief 
attractions at Keith's. 
These, as may be readily 


inferred, are. attractive young English women 
who appear in specialties. —Other vaudeville en- 
tertainments to be seen at this house are : 
Smith and Campbell, conversationists; De 
Courcey brothers, acrobats; Mlle Chester and 
her performing dogs ; Lew Simmons and Frank 
White ; La Belle Blanche, impersonator. 


Are You a Mason finished its season at the 
Garrick Saturday night On Monday next 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines will reappear 
on this stage and, of course, Ethel Barrymore 
will resume her old role —Florodora, now in its 
eleventh month, has signalized the coming of a 
new theatrical season by re-costuming in a 
most extravagant fashion. — Although James K. 
Hackett is doing a fine business at Wallack’s; 
in Dan Cesar’s Return it is rumored he-will, 
according to a promise made to the public when 
he became actor-manager, appear in at least one 
other play. A dramatization of The Crisis is 
among Mr. Hackett’s list of new plays. 


The Second in Command, at the Empire, is 
proving to be one of the most popular plays 
that Mr. Drew has appeared in during his expe- 
rience as a star.—A Royal Rival at the Crite- 
rion is also a popular success in which Mr. 
Faversham is scoring a triumph that is likewise 
popular rather than discriminating. This 
young actor appears to better advantage in mod- 
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ern comedy,—Roger Brothers in Washington 
which, as all the world knows, is really a dash- 
ing vaudeville show, is doing a very big business 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, which, judging 
from present indication, could be continued 
with profit until the spring if it were not that 
other stars have contracts for this house, . The 
first of these to appear will be Henry Irving, 
who follows the Roger Brothers, ex--=» 


Proctor’s various houses have the usual mix- 
ture of comedies and vaudeville. The old play, 
The Jilt, is at the Harlem Proctor house for 
the week ,the between-act entertainers being 
Etta Williams, Al. C. Davis and the Kalatech- 
noscope.—A Night Off is the current com- 
edy at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue, the specialists 
being The Three Cherry Blossoms, singers and 
dancers, the’ Klatechnoscope, Grace Milton 
and. Miss: Van Sharr to appear between the acts 
of the play.—The Widow Bedott is at Proc- 
tor’s Twenty-third street house; and The 
Man from Mexico and vaudeville specialists are 
at The Pleasure Palace, 


Tom Moore, as interpreted by Andrew 
Mack, is drawing full audiences to the Herald 
Square Theatre.—San Toy, the Chinese Musi- 
cal Comedy, is billed for production by the 
Daly Musical Company at the Harlem Opera 
House on Monday, 23 September. 
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Fullaytar & Keen 


High-Class 


Ladies’ 


Are now showing their latest Imported 
Fall Models in 


Tailors 


Paris Tailor,Gowns 


They are prepared to 
duplicate these models to order 
upon short notice! 


391 Fifth Ave., New York 


BRANCHES: 
412 PENN AVENUE 
WOMEN’S EXCHANGE BL'D'G 701 MAIN ST., 


PITTSBURG, PA. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















“VIYELLA” 





The New Fabric for 


LADIES’ FLANNEL WAISTS 


NEW DESIGNS! DAINTY COLORS! 


Solid colors; stripes and plaids, compris- 


ing the latest Fall shades of sed, tan, 
French blues, gray, dark and reseda green. 

"= Viyella’’ is stamped on every five 
yards of each piece. 


Cau. be obtained at all leading retail stores. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Fine Flannels 


50¢ to $1.00 a Yard 
AT McCUTCHEON’S 


We are now showing a very complete line of new and 
beautiful Flannels in novel designs and colorings for Fall and 
Winter wear. | 

Fancy Scotch Flannel (half wool), width 27 inches, 
at $oc., 6$c. and 7Sc. per yard. 

Fancy Novelty Scotch Flannels (all wool), width 
27 inches, at $1.00 per yard. 

Fancy French Waist Cloths (all wool), in solid 
color ground with neat Jacquard stripes of black and white, or | 
Persian colorings; 27 inches wide, price 65c. and 7c. per yard. 

Fancy French Printed Flannels (all wool), in 
a great variety of designs and colors; width 27 inches, price 

sc. and 8¢c. per yard. 

Plain Botany Flannels (all wool), 27 inches wide, 
price 65c. per yard. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


‘‘The Linen Store’”’ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
14 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 








Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


This is our own model, designed especially 
to reduce the abdomen and give a _ straight- 
front effect to very stout figures. 

The upper part of the corset is made in the 
usual manner, the lower part is soft and lacesat 
each side, so that by tightening it the abdomen 
may be reduced as much as required. 

Price from $12.00 upward. 

Our newly improved FRENCH CORSET is 
| the only genuine French Corset made in the 
| City. 

Our French Corset is made in coutille. 
from $8.00 to $18.00. 

Also made in Silk or Linen Batiste. 
from $15.00 to $25.00. 

The best bone only used. 

We never ask a customer to take a corset, 
whether ready-made or made to order, unless 
they are satisfied that it isa perfect fit. 


B. VIAU 


French Corset Maker 


Price 


Price 


|67 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 
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MODERN PAGANISM 


He empty church pew has become so conspicuous a feature of the Sabbath Day 
I in modern Christian communities—indicating widespread decay of faith—that 
newspaper editors and laymen generally, as well as priests and pastors have 
emphasized the situation many times in public addresses and writings. Most of those 
who take part in the discussion of the subject appear ignoiant of the fact that the in- 
difference to Sunday observance which pains them is not confined to New York or to 
the United States, but that even in Puritan strongholds like Scotland church going is 
declining at an alarming rate. Even in that religious fortress the Catholic church, 
among the less educated classes of its adherents, the leaven of unbelief is working. ‘The 
irreligion of modern New England moved a governor not so long ago to public la- 
mentation, and, missionary effort directed especially to the attempted evangelization of 
New York and other large middle state and western state cities, has shown that thou- 
sands of respectable families have no affiliation with any religious body. Nominally 
Christian, millions of persons in the United States are in reality as pagan as though the 
religion of Christ had never been preached on this continent. 


There are many indications that this elimination of religious interest from the 
lines of the majority is affecting all classes of the community most unfavorably and 
secular leaders of thought as well as religious teachers are not alone much disquieted 
at the present condition, but they view with apprehension the ultimate result of this na- 
tional Godlessness, should it go on developing at the rate it has during the last ten or 
fifteen years. The crisis is so acute that some clergymen in an effort to beguile the 
public to church descend to buffoonery; others, and of these latter there is a goodly 
number, go in for sensationalism of the journalistic kind; but in spite of all efforts, 
dignified or the reverse, put forth to persuade or frighten people into pew-filling, the 
churches fail to draw even a small percentage of those who should, according to the 
ecclesiastics, attend divine service. What makes the situation especially serious, ethi- 
cally considered, is that this large majority which ignores Christianity is not actuated 
by hostility, in which case there would be an activity of interest that might eventually 
be argued into an acceptance of the faith. 


It is apathy, founded upon an unbelief so fundamental that it colors the indi- 
vidual’s whole outlook on life, which is to be overcome, if the really pagan host is to 
be won over to religious belief and to religious observance. The prime causes of the 
popular infidelity of the age are undoubtedly the promulgation of the theory of evolu- 
tion and the findings of the higher Biblical criticism which have led to controversies 
in all the sects, and divided all religious teachers into two parties—the conservatives 
and the progressionists. These controversies, brought to the knowledge of the laity 
(mainly through the magazine and the newspaper), have had the effect of unsettling 
the faith of the layman and undermining his allegiance to the Bible. In spite of so 
momentous a crisis in the religious affairs of this country a considerable number of 
the clergy fight aggressively against the letting down of the least essential of the 
creedal bars, thus hampering to their utmost the effort of the progressive minority to 
meet the really appalling conditions by setting Christ above creed ; a case in point is 
the present movement for the revisior. of Sunday-school teaching in which some clergy- 

‘a ay men of the Episcopal Church have given great offence to certain of their ecclesiastical 
NEEL, brethren because they took counsel of Baptists and Presbyterians. 


The secular observer, who naturally views the situation with less prejudice 
than do creed bound ecclesiastics, sees two forces and two only, which give promise of 
making a successful fight against modern paganism, and these are Christian unity—for 
which the most progressive spirits in all creeds are at the moment contending-—and 
the institutional Church. The latter touches the life of the individual on all sides, 
spiritual, social and educational, and it marks a radical departure from the church's 
one-time attitude of other-worldness exclusively. The amazing success of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association movement shows that the time is ripe for farther expan- 
sion of the idea of combining secular interests and religious ones under one organiza- 
tion, and the splendid success of the already institutionally administered churches 
further confirms the theory here advanced. The object of this article has been to 
direct attention to the religious situation and to point out the only agencies which can 
turn the tide of paganism. To most observers, the matter is a discouraging muddle, 
the clergy, a warring house violently divided against itself on the one hand, and on 
the other, is a formidable pagan laity ; the bows of promize are, however, church unity 
and institutional church administration, as he who runs may see if he have eyes 
unclouded by creed or by materialism. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


IRELAND—TO STOP BIRD 
THE CURATOR 


DEPOPULATION OF 
SLAUGHTER-=THE WAY 
CAUGHT MOTHS—THE MYSTERY OF 
THE HEDGEHOG—CRITICISM OF 
CHAUTAUQUA — IDEAL 


CAVALRY MAN WALKS TWENTY MILES TO 


SAVE HIS HORSE—PRUSSIA’S NEW SCHOOL 
LAW 


‘Ome advanced notes of a census of the 
British Empire taken in the spring of this 
year have given rise to rather despairing 

prophecies of Ireland’s future. In 1841 the 
population of this unhappy country was four 
millions greaterthan it isnow. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact the amount of drink consumed 
and the number of public houses have in- 
creased as also have the number of persons in 
poor houses and in insane asylums. All the 
healthiest and the most energetic of the agri- 
cultural population still continue to seek their 
fortunes abroad, so that a goodly proportion 
of the over four million which now constitute 
Ireland's population are defective and inefh- 
cient. The Jews, on the contrary, who num- 
bered but 200 thirty years ago are now 2,000 
strong, a very heavy increase. 

* 

* % 

Another effort is being made to stop the 
slaughter of birds, the English Humanitarian 
League having prepared a bill to be introduced 
in Parliament which makes it a penal offence 
for any person to wear or sell an article of 
dress attached to which is the plumage, skin 
or body of any bird named in the schedule 
which includes the egret (the female white 
heron), the bird of Paradise, humming birds, 
tern, Impeyan pheasant, kittiwake and king 
fisher. At a recent sale in London two 
thousand one hundred and fifty birds of Para- 
dise and one thousand one hundred and eighty 
Impeyan pheasants were exposed for sale. 
What the friends of birds hope by continued 
agitation is, in the course of time to develop 
and awaken a public sentiment in favor of 
measures being taken to prevent the extermi- 
nation of some of the most beautiful species of 
birds. 

* 
* * 

Nearly every one has heard of catching flies 
with molasses, but in the American Museum 
of Natural History they do nothing so elemen- 
tal, for when they wish to ensnare insects they 
give them mixed drinks. For instance, one 
curator is interested in making a _ collec- 


tion of the night-flying moths peculiar to this 
part of the country, and in furtherance of his 
object he spent a night or rather a portion of 
one in Bronx Zoélogical Park, busying him- 
self thus: First the trunks of fifty trees were 
painted with a mixture of stale beer, molasses 
sugar. 


and brown When the investigators 
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walked amorg the smeared trunks with lighted 
lanterns they were rewarded by finding many 
moths unable to free themselves from the 
sticky mixture. As each insect was caught it 
was placed ina jar in which was a little cyanide 
of potassium the fumes from which caused 
instant death ; the body was then withdrawn 
from the jar and pinned to a card. Some fifty 
specimens were secured some of them bril- 
liantly colored, some of extraordinary size, and 
rare and valuable as well. So that the mixed 
drink, or rather the mixed paste, was a suc- 
cess from the standpoint of the entomologist 
however it might be regarded by the moths, if 
they had a say in the matter. 


* & 

A droll bit of dialogue is quoted in W. H. 
Boardman’s The Lovers of the Woods, the 
speaker being a forest guide. In response to 
the question as to what hedgehogs are good for 
John admitted he could not tell. He said a 
scientific party—as he called him—who had 
been in the woods the year before was pos- 
sessed of a terrible curiosity. After satisfying 
this to the best of his ability, John thought he 
would take a turn at questioning. So he asked 
him as to the reason of the hedgehog’s exist- 
ence. Replied the scientific party : ‘‘I do not 
know that ; but I do know that Nature is per- 
fect, and that all living things are mutually 
dependent. There is a delicate balance far 
beyond our present understanding which we 
might disturb by exterminating any of God's 
creatures."” ‘* That sounds true,’” said John, 
‘* but there must be a mistake on the part of 
the hedgehogs, for they put in ten hours a day 
looking fur boats and oars and camps to 
gnaw and destroy.”’ 

* 
* * 

It is not often that the Chautauqua type of 
mental dissipation is called down, but it merits 
any severely critical words that may be said 
of itand many readers of the well-merited 
criticism of President Harper of the University 
of Chicago were pleased with his utterances. 
He was especially severe on the religious con- 
ferences of the Chautauqua schools, declaring 
them to be grave dangers, because they en- 
courage superficialities and enforce prejudices. 
It is averred that religious workers go to these 
conferences and Chautauqua to rest and to have 
a good time ; they listen to a few superficial 
lectures in which the views of their opponents 
are ridiculed. Technical questions are dis- 
cussed in such a way as to meet the views ot 
the hearers, and criticism not fortified by rea- 
son is directed toward all opposing views. As 
the lecturers address miscellaneous audiences 
full of doctrinal zeal as well as Christian devo- 
tion, they are tempted to appeal to the prejudice 
and to belittle the real difficulties of Bible 
study. 

* 
* % 

An English cavalry general learned some- 
thing down in South Africa, and he took 
the occasion of an after-dinner speech to air 
some of his views. The ideal mounted man 
of the future, above all other qualifications, 
should be a good shot and be able to walk 
many miles without fatigue to ease his horse. 
Later in his speech the cavalry general said 
that the unfortunate part of it is that the qual- 
ifications which make soldiers of real use to 
the country are not those which bring down 
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The man who 
could walk twenty miles a day to save his 
horse and enable a general to carry out a great 
movement without killing his horses—the man 
of accurate shooting, the man who could find 
his way anywhere and send back his informa- 
tion correctly and concisely—was the man 


the applause of the gallery. 


who was wanted. He might not look like a 
soldier, but he should be judged not from his 
looks, but from what he could do; and he 
was the man by whom the battles of the future 
would be won. 
x 

In Prussia a recent education act decrees 
that every child must attend school from six 
until fourteen years of age, various provisions 
being made for protecting defective children 
and those trained at home. Parents or guar- 
dians who neglect to keep their children at 
school will be subject to fines or imprisonment 
varying from three hours to two days ; or work 
for the community may be substituted. Par- 
ents and guardians are obliged to supply mate- 
rial for needlework or other means of instruc- 
tion for girls, It is gratifying to notice that 
Prussia has joined the ranks of those enlight- 
ened countries which insist upon giving the 
child a chance educationally. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MYS- 
TIC SHRINE 


By KATHERINE Louise SMITH 


IN THREE CHAPTERS 


Ram, ram, aram, aram, 
Ram, ram, aram, aram. 


that this monotonous chant would never 

cease to come from the throats of the 
weird-looking adepts, as they, together with the 
score of Englishmen in the party, arrived after 
a ride of many miles in the glare of the hot In- 
dian sun. At last they were conducted to a 
bare room, which was in an apparently unoc- 
cupied shed; there was no back door and two 
windows looked upon the street. No one was 
present when the party arrived and they ex- 
amined the room carefully, testing the walls 
for traps, wires, etc. Waterman drew a chalk 
line one-third of the way down the room from 
the door, beyond which he and the other men 
expected to remain as audience. 

Suddenly an old fakir made his appearance. 
He took a chafing-dish and set it about ten 
feet on his side of the chalk line, casting upon 
the glowing coals a white powder, which gave 
out a strong scent of tuberoses, very agreeable 
to the senses. Waterman then saw a fine 
white vapor arise from the burning powder and 
fill the corners of the ceiling, festooning the 
boards with a wreath or two but still permit- 
ting a clear view of the wall. At a point 
about. six or eight feet beyond the chafing- 
dish the old man and three assistants who had 
joined him began dancing slowly. They ut- 
tered no sound as they whirled faster and 
faster, with a rhythmic motion, their white 
robes flowing out on either side and blending 
the four forms into a composite group of which 
the tall old fakir was the central figure. 
Gradually to Waterman’s astonishment, he be- 
came aware that there was only one form 


ie seemed to Jack Waterman and his friend 


(Continued on page 166) 
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visible, that of the master. The swift whirl 
of his dance was slowly relaxed and the fakir 
became motionless, salaamed, advanced in 
front .of the chafing-dish, and pointed with a 
dignified gesture to the rear of the apartment. 
The spectators looked eagerly in the direction 
of his gesture, but lo! there was not a living 
creature beyond the line except the old man, 
who, with another salaam, returned to his 
original position and began his reverse motion 
of the dance of a moment before. Holding 
out his arms on each side as if to make wings 
of his garments, he sang in a low monotonous 
chant the words the Englishmen had heard on 
their way: 


Ram, ram, aram, aram. 


In some inexplicable way the monotonous 
drone of this chant which fell with musical in- 
tonations from his lips, seemed to join with the 
vapors which curled about the room and to 
produce on all a sensation of delight. ‘If 
this is hypnotism, so be it,’’ thought Water- 
man, as, with his eyes fixed intently on the 
whirling figure, he became aware that the 
adept seemed to be throwing from himself por- 
tions of his body, anarm here, a leg there, un- 
til the end of the room where the old man be- 
gan to dance alone became gradually filled 
with figures like his own, only younger, each 
whirling and uttering the same chant in the 
same direction. 

Suddenly the dance died away, the chant 
was hushed, and when Jack Waterman came 
to himself there was but one performer visible, 
the old adept who advanced in front of the 
chafing dish and asked for backsheesh. 

Ten minutes later the party of Englishmen 
and Americans rode back to the city, the 
plaintive chant of the mountain dervishes gra- 
dually becoming fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance as they approached civilization. 

‘©You will have to admit,’’ said Jack 
Waterman to his friend when they had reached 
the city, and he had stretched his legs encased 
in white duck out on the balcony of the Vic- 
toria Hotel, ‘*that we have just witnessed a 
remarkable feat of jugglery. I came miles to 
see this sort of thing, and now Iam here. I 
want to take it allin. The Witch of Endor 
from all I have heard was nothing compared 
with it. Scoff all you like, but you yourself 
were as anxious to see it as I was.”’ 

The electric light from the hotel parlors 
shed a soft radiance over the piazza and lighted 
up the figures of the.two men who were talk- 
ing. Waterman, tall, straight with an unmis- 
takable English air and a bronzed complexion 
that betokened travel, was holding forth to his 
friend on the subject of Indian jugglery, and 
the earnestness of his talk indicated that it was 
not a passing interest. 

Tom Carpenter, on the other hand, knew or 
thought he knew that nothing on earth could 
be attributed to the supernatural. He had the 
usual air of scepticism affected by Americans, 
and his life as a newspaper correspondent had 
enabled him to see much of the material side of 
things. Therefore, when his friend, Water- 
man, asserted that he was much interested as 
himself Tom did not deny it. He felt that he 


was investigating asa sceptic, prepared to com- 
bat any trickery and armed with numerous 
arguments that would instantly 
cheat. 

«¢ You are right, old fellow,’’ Tom replied, 
with a smile of superiority as he leaned forward 


reveal the 
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to knock the ashes of his cigar against the rail- 
ing, ‘*I1 am interested but only as an investi- 
gator. I've heard and read about these per- 
formances for years, and it isn’t confined to 
India only. Now there’s my sister Sallie. 
She went to college, and the girls there used to 
have an Icon or god or something, and when 
things went wrong they used to slap it. It 
proved to be a wonderful outlet for any fit of 
temper—was as good a safety-valve as a man’s 
swearing. You can’t tell me anything about 
this. When Sallie came home, she and her 
friend Bettie Brearley (queer you've never met 
Bettie, she’s a jclly sort of girl) plunged right 
into the midst of occultism. They've got 
crystals or something,’’ continued Tom- 
stretching himself out in his chair as if prepar, 
ing for a long narrative, ‘‘and claim they can 
see things going on at a distance. Oh, I've 
heard it talked until I'm sick of it. I've 
heard those girls talk about ‘ projecting the 
astral’ and occult forces until I wanted to flee 
as a bird and wash and be clean. That Brear- 
ley girl even claims that at the time of the 
World’s Fair she met in the streets of Cairo, 
or some of those places on the Midway, a 
Mahatma or something or other, who gave her 
a ring in which he said she would be able to 
read a message--only one, mind you—that 
would affect her whole life. Did you ever 
hear such rot? But she and my sister believe 
in it, and they keep the ring locked up in a 
safety deposit vault, and only take it out to 
look at it on important occasions. The man 
claimed he was sent over by the great Ma- 
hatma Hoot-Koomi, to give itto her. What, 
not going in?*’ went on the voluble Tom, as 
he saw Waterman rise from his chair, ‘* Well, 
pethaps we had better. Eight o'clock will 
come early enough to-morrow morning when 
we leave this place. To go on about those 
gi:ls,’’ persisted Tom, as they walked up the 
stairs toward their respective rooms, “ one 
would think they hadn’t common sense, and 
Betty has.”” 

Tom had arrived thus far in his speech when 
he realized Waterman had shut his door with a 
slam, and that he was talking to the empty air. 
He was too good-natured, however, to be dis- 
concerted, and with a smile and a ‘* Queer fel- 
low that,’’ muttered under his breath, he 
lighted another cigar and returned to the bal- 
cony with the reflection that the night was too 
fine to be wasted indoors. 

Once inside of his room, Jack Waterman 
gave an ejaculation of relief. ‘* Thank 
heaven, I’m rid of that bore !"" he exclaimed, 
as he drew toward him paper, pen and ink, 
and began an exhaustive description of what 
he had witnessed that afternoon. The ending 
of the letter seemed to be of peculiar interest, 
for he smiled several times as he finished with 
these words : 

*« All this seems so remarkable that I have 
kept my promise made to you when I was in 
America last summer, and write you of it. 
That idiot, Tom Carpenter, was with me. 
We met in Singapore, and have been together 
ever since. He has been telling me to-night 
of you and his sister, and regretting I did not 
know you. I did not enlighten him on the 
subject. To go back, you must understand 
that these fakirs claim that only after a life- 
time of study and contemplation can they be 
admitted to the higher circle of esoteric 
brotherhood, whose seat is in the mountains 
of Thibet and in the recesses of northern Hin- 
dostan. I should like an answer to this letter, 
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but I am preparing to start soon into the inner 
country to see if I can meet Hoot-Koomi, 


about whom you told me. There are rumors 
of war between England and the Transvaal— 
in which case I shall probably serve my coun- 
try either as a. drummer-boy or as a target for 
a Mauser bullet. Which would you select ?”” 

Jack Waterman signed and sealed this let- 
ter, and directed it to Miss Bettie Brearley, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S., and by noon the 
next day he was half-way into the fastnesses 
of the mountains. 


(To be continued) 
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FORERUNNERS IN MILLINERY—FORECASTS FOR 
OTHER DETAILS OF COSTUME—SHAGGI.- 
NESS THE FEATURE OF MODISH 
TEXTURES —- DEPARTURE FROM 
NEWPORT DELAYED ON 
ACCOUNT OF LATE 
SEPTEMBER DANCES AND BALLS—-SOME NOT- 
ABLE COSTUMES AT SUNDAY-NIGHT 
CASINO DINNERS 


T is from milliners that we get the first re- 
I liable news of what our winter head gear 
is to be and learn also something of what 
our gowns and wraps are to be like, allowing, 
of course, for future possibilities in later de- 
velopments. Shaggy materials are the smart 
novelties for hat-making, and these are as 
light as the feather blown by the wind. 
White and black combinations as well as all- 
white remain the key-note to winter modish- 
1ess, as was hinted at very strongly in this de- 
partment a few weeks ago, and it is especially 
attractive in these new fabrics. We are also 
to enter upon a season of felt hats, but no 
longer smooth of surface, but shaggy also and 
long-haired. Another variety, extremely 
smart, by the way, has a soft wooliness of fin- 
ish, which one may be sure is the correct thing 
to select and decidedly chic is it. 


SHAPES AND TRIMMING IN MILLINERY 


In regard to shape the low broad lines are 
continued. Broad toques and low hats with 
brims are still to remain in favor, which is 
good news, as they have proved so very be- 
coming and the manner of wearing them has 
been brought by practice to perfection. The 
next point of interest is to learn with what hats 
are to be trimmed, and no one will regret to 
hear that feathers are still in vogue, but in- 
stead of the present manner of posing them, 
feathers go very decidedly to the back of the 
hat rather than frontwards. Birds are to be 
also very modish, but let us hope they will be 
of artificial construction; parrots are among 
the number. That crowns entirely of feathers 
are new as are hats made wholly of feathers, 
both of which models were thought chic last 
winter, partly because they were then rather 
uncommon. For dressy hats we are to count 
on the whole hat being made of Irish lace and 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. This style 
is one of decided distinction. Venice lace 
will also be seen in its finest quality upon sides 
and top of hat crowns, the rest of the hat of 
velvet. Perhaps nothing will be found prettier 
to wear with tailor-made gowns than hats of 


(Continued on page 170) 








THE LATEST STOCKS AND BELTS 


FROM KEISER 
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taffeta braid, both in black and black and 
white as in colors. They make up charm- 


ingly and are easily tucned into the most ef- 
tective lines. This closing word has to do 
with colors, but so far there is no surprise or 
novelty. 


Fawns are in all shades, from dark 
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to light grays, and greens, blues, together 
with that old-style mixture of green and blue 
which we were very fond of years ago, is re- 

















vived. It is a most harmonious blending as 
well as a most wearable one—answering so 
well as a quiet contrast to neutral colored 
cloth gowns and suits. 


TEXTURE AND COLOR OF MODISH WEAVES 


The earliest cloth importations for winter 
suits, show a corresponding shagginess of sur- 
face. The hairs are not as long as in the 
Zibelines, with which we are familiar, nor as 
silky, but the effect is decidedly rough. Some 
of the cloths show a ribbed and shaggy sur- 
face at one and the same time. Serge cloths 
have a dead rough surface without any shaggi- 
ness. This is the newest finish to all cloths 
where there are no loose hairs visible, in dis- 
tinction to the satin finish of the past few 
years. The gamut of colors runs as follows. 
Sévres blues, gray blues, fawns, castor browns, 
warm chestnut-browns, stone-grays, steel grays 
and pinkish-grays in the light pearl shades. 
Reds—anon the wine shade—as well as on the 
Venetian tones, red-purples or plum as well as 
warm violet, quite brilliant in tone, and the 
blue violets or pervenche shades. In the light 
cloths for dressy occasions there is an under 
glossiness which peers through a delicate fuzzi- 
ness, difficult to describe, as the surface at the 
same time seems smooth. ‘These pale shades 
are extremely pretty, among them being the 
same strawberry- pink so much worn this sum- 
mer, and a lovely pale golden wheat tint. 
Exquisite are the pearl grays, newer opaline 
grays, which cannot be dispensed with, so high 
in favor do they continue. We are also to 
count upon black and white effects brought 
about by the union of two distinct cloths by 
black passementeries over white, and various 
means of producing this very modish magpie 
order of hat and gown 


LATE NEWPORT SEASON 


The gay world is not to take its departure 
as early as usual from Newport's centre of 
fashion. Late September is the anticipated 
margin for many dances, dinners and a nota- 
ble wedding; consequently all the lovely gown 
creations have not yet been chronicled, and 
many new ones are still in the busy hands of 
some well-known makers. Early departures 
have an economical advantage, as the same 
wardrobe taken to pastures new is equal to 
an entire new outfit, perhaps one of the minor 
reasons for that hegira being so popular. 


CLEVER COMBINATION OF WHITE AND ECRU 
LACES IN ONE COSTUME 


Sunday-night Casino dinners, demanding as 
they do one’s smartest gowns and hats, have 
begotten a most pardonable rivalry among the 
prettiest women. Most admired at a late 
gathering was a lace dress composed of white and 
ecru laces, which formed the cleverest possible 
design by the manner in which the two laces 
were opposed in contrast to each other. The 
detail was altugether perfection, and it consti- 
tuted an exhibit of the highest taste in lace 
work now achieved by hand in dressmaking 
ateliers. 


WHITE GRENADINE WITH PAINTED DESIGN OF 
MORNING GLORIES 


Another beauty had white silk grenadine for 
the fabric upon which a lovely design of morn- 
ing-glories was carried out in painted chiffon 
applied upon the bottom of the skirt in double 
bands, the flounce edges left in their charming 
irregularity upon the wide band of white Chan- 
tilly, which was inset between. As these 
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bands formed something of a waved line to 
rely on the suggestion of natural flowers in a 
festoon line, there was a bottom finish of 
plaited grenadine with more ruffling of white 
mousseline attached to the under drop-skirt. 
These convolvuli were painted in those soft 
mauves, pinks, and faint minglings of both on 
white, which is so enchanting in the natural 
flower, together with many green and shadow 
leaves. There was a fichu bodice, the fichu 
of lace and painted chiffon, while the bodice 
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was as simple as possible, half-low, forming a 
pretty V in front for the wearing of some 
lovely neck chains, two great beauties. The 
elbow sleeves were of white grenadine with 
lace for frills. A white lace hat mingled with 
white mousseline, had as its only trimming a 
black velvet wheel bow, with a large circular 
diamond ornament in the centre. 


SULPHUR YELLOW CREPE DE CHINE 


Very lovely was a third gown of flowered 
crépe de chine, its ground in palest sulphur 
yellow, with shaded blue roses and gray shadow 
leaves running over its surface. Theskirt was 
in two pieces, the upper part inset in the back 
and on the insides with black Chantilly gar- 
lands rising from a bottom garland of the 
same lace oddly treated, with short sprays of 
lace flowers starting up between the three long 
barbs. Ai fitted flounce of the crépe de chine, 
untrimmed, completed this long train skirt. 
The white drop-skirt gave a lightness to the 
transparent lace, and its black lace-edged 
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trills were particularly harmonizing. Upon 
the bodice was a very wide-fitted belt of yel- 
low taffeta, over which black lace was beauti- 
fully draped. Above the belt, the crépe was 
drawn over the bust and its upper edge cut so 
as to outline the roses. ‘This edge was then 
applied to transparent black lace charmingly. 
Above this lace was joined an empiécement of 
the crépe with cut out applied edge to match 
the one below. This ensemble produced the 
loveliest effect imaginable, and gave such won- 
derfully becoming lines to the figure, which en 
passant was one of rare perfection. Black lace 
tops to the elbow sleeves were finished in 
crépe and blue mousseline plissés in two 
shades, matching the roses. The very smart 
hat was of black tulle with a very forward 
poke to its brim, but uplifted so as to show a 
wreath of yellow roses of several shades, in 
harmony with the sulphur tone of the crépe 
ground. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 
Demi-saison outfits and refurbishings mark 


the first advance into the deserted shopping 
quarters. Now come the out-of-town women 
for a day or two, in order to flit from gown- 
maker to tailor, and to leave orders. Hansoms 
swarm about the recently landed milliners’ es- 
tablishments, women rush in with old hats 
and reappear with new ones. Low broad lines, 
happily, are still in vogue. 


JT. 


Is not to be expected that we shall know 
anything satisfactory about our winter gown 
modishness earlier than October. Models are 
somewhat earlier, but they are of the kind 


called trade models tentative, experimental. 
Some of these ideas may take, others may not. 
It is all an uncertainty. To be relied on, 
however, are the reports as to fabrics and about 
fabric colors. Millinery hints with models 
direct from the best houses have assured claims 
to our confidence. This should not hinder us 
from keeping a watch for the late impertations 
which are ever the smartest. 









THERE— 


Is no end to the craze tor river pearls, and 
we find most of our new ornaments bedecked 
with them. Those who cannot fall into the 
modern spirit of wearing imitation pearls, will 
gladly buy necklaces and chains of this genre, 
and wear them with an easy conscience. Many 
of the Jong chains are strung into sections, ten 
or twelve pearls in each, and divided by a 
jewel, while others are divided by a larger 
pearl. 


Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any 
other periodical. 
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shops where articles are pu:chasable should enclose 
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SOME EARLY TAILOR-MADE EXHIBITS—-VOGUE 


OF THE NORFOLK JACK*®T ASSURED— 
NOVELTY HANDKERCHIEFS OF GREAT 
BEAUTY SHOW TOUCHES OF COLOR 


— GLOVE HANDKERCHIEFS 


WHICH DO NOT BELIE THEIR NAME——CLOCKED 
HOSIERY FOR THE THICK ANKLE — HAND- 


EMBROIDERED SHIKT WAISTS OF 


LIGHT WEIGHT CLOTHS 


Lthough one must wait until later befove 
A purchasing the models for late autumn 
and winter wear, the better class shops 
are now showing many seasonab'e allurements, 
tailor gowns and flannei or corduroy waists 
being the garments mostly in evidence. The 
latter are always a safe investment to tide over 
the first cool days when the winter wardrobe is 
still to come and wash shirt waists are too 
sunmer-like in appearance and weight. For 
the more important tailor suit it is wiser to 
wait until styles are established, but the simple 
and inexpensive models shown in this week's 
sketches are just the thing for between sessons 
and hack wear later. The promised Norfolk 
jackets have materialized, and these bid fair to 
be popular this season for every-day use, which 
is good news as they are fortunately becoming 
to most figures. The costume, seen in sketch 
No. 1 is known as a rainy-day or walking 
suit of heavy pebble cheviot in a dark indistinct 
check. The gored skirt is heavily stitched 
around the bottom and unlined, being of a 
double-faced material. The jacket much re- 
sembks an English shooting coat, has a deep- 
pointed yoke, semi-fitted front, it belts in at 
the waist in true Norfolk jacket style, and 
there is a satin lining. The price is $36 

A nice little suit for a school girl of sixteen 
or seventeen years in a beige homespun can be 
bought for $20. The skirt just escapes the 
floor all around, and the coat is lined with silk. 
Stitching is used with good effect as a finish 
for the skirt, and there are groups of stitched 
straps placed advantageously at the head of a 
shaped flounce, as well as on the coat and 
sleeves. The collar is a darker shade of velvet 
and there is a double-breasted loose front. 

The original of illustration No. 2 is espe- 
cially suitable for a stout figure. Price, $26. 
The material is Oxford suiting, the skirt un- 
lined on account of its weight and firmness of 
weave and the coat satin-lined. Back and 
front views are given so as to display the smart 
arrosngement of stitched straps just below the 
belt, and the good effect of the same orna- 
mentation used in box plait fashion on the 
single-breisted coat. 

In sketch No, 3 a Melton walking suit is 
seen made with a close-fitting Norfolk jacket, 
trapped in at the back, a plain gored skirt and 
heavily. stitched bo:tom. Price, $33. Inthe 
view taken of the back it will be seen that a 
single deep box plait is laid from the middle, 
stitched flat to within half a yard of the bottom, 
where it is allowed to fall free. One more 
little walking costume is seen in this week’s 
sketches, the skirt just escaping the ground all 
around. Price, $35 The material is a good 
black corduroy, and the entire costume is very 
simple,in design. The Eton coat has a plain 
back and double-breasted front pointing down 
in shape to give the desirable waist line. 

The remaining sketch has for a model one 
of the new three quarter-length coats of whip- 
cord, made with a half-fitted back and front. 
The graceful lines of a yoke and stole are imi- 
tated, with heavily stitched bands as a frontal 
ornamentation and in a modified fashion on the 
back, There are strapped seams throughout, 
a lining of good serge silk, and a velvet collar 
ornamented with strappings of cloth. Price, 
$18.50. 

A new departure in handkerchiefs has come 
from Europe, where the novelty has been in 
vogue for a year or more. This is an exquis- 


itely fine linen with a jacquered figure like 
damask woven throughout in patterns of great 





beauty and in every conceivable caprice of col- 
oring and design. In some the centres are 
plain and the borders striped ; in others vice 
versa, the variety of dots and woven figures 
being entirely too numerous to attempt enumer- 
ation. The prices in men’s handkerchiefs 
range from socents to $1.25, and the same 
designs can be had entirely in white, giving 
something the effect of the finest figured mad- 
ras. A touch of color in one’s handkerchief 
is no longer regarded with disfavor by well- 
gowned women—that is, of course, for certain 
occasions ; no one with a proper sense of the 
fitness of things would carry anything but pure 
white for ceremonious evening use. One 
should see the exquisitely dainty work done in 
faintest pastel colors to appreciate its charm. 
One of a wonderfully sheer and fine linen has a 
hemstitched border and medallion set at one 
corner of a lovely pastel pink or blue, sur- 
rounded by fine hand embroidery. On the 


medallion one’s initials should be embroidered 
in white. The price is $3. 

In all the handkerchiefs I shall mention 
every stitch is set by hand, so you will see the 
price is not exorbitant. Also for $3 another 
pattern comes ornamented at one corner with a 
butterfly ; the outstretched wings are done in 
faint blue, outlined with fine embroidery, and 
the body of the little insect is a mass of won- 
dertully fine and intricate stitching. The colors 
used are fast and so delicate that their refine- 
ment is equal to that ot pure white. 

Most exquisite of all was a fairy-like bit of 
filmy linen, with a curving scroll of pastel pink 
some half an inch inside the hand-hemstitched 
border. On either side of this dainty line of 
color a perfectly worked bit of whipping in 
white was set, the whole making a covetable 
possession. Price, $3.75. 

Many lovely examples are to be had at less 
prohibitive prices, such as one of almost equal 
sheerness, with three wavy lines of lilac set 
with hand-worked French knots, for $1.50. 
Another at the same price has a hem in solid 
color, and introduced at one corner is a leaf in 
embroidery and revering—a fine open stitching, 
On this leaf one’s monogram could be placed. 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 


Others are embroidered at one corner with 
flowers or scrolls in lovely shades, and are fin- 
ished with hems stitched by hand. In all-white 
effective designs of dragon-flies and butterflies 
with open embroidered wings are selling tor 
$1, although these are not only entirely new, 
but really lovely. 

Glove handkerchiefs, which seem fit only 
for the most fairylike of her sex, are to be had 
in much the same designs. Pocketless wo- 
mankind will find these tiny bits of fabric a 
boon, as they faithfully carry out the promise 
of their name and can really be tucked into the 
palm of one’s glove if necessary, or slipped un- 
der the edge of even a tight waistoand it more 
convenient. 

With a tiny border of color, embroidered by 
hand with French knots, the price is $1.35. 
They are uniformly nine inches square and so 
sheer that only a very small space is required to 
hold them. _In all white many lovely designs 





in hand-work can be had as low as 60 cents 
each, but, naturally, these are not on such fine 


material as those sold for twice that sum. Silk 
and linen is another combination now used for 
colored handkerchiefs; however, these belong 
to another genre and they will never have the 
vogue among modish women sure to be enjoyed 
this winter by those previously described. 

The question of hosiery seemingly grows of 
more importance with each successive season, 
for never have more dainty fashionings for foot 
dressing been seen. A whole article might 
easily be devoted to the enormous variety of 
filmy lacelike effects alone, and yet scant jus- 
tice be done. I am thanktul the remarkably 
ugly compinations of stripes and all the long 
list of extraordinary color combinations seen in 
the shops for the last year or two are losing fa- 
vor, and even the less well-informed public is 
returning to solid colors and a more refined 
mode of hosiery. Black is, of course, always 
the most satisfactory for general wear, though it 
is modish at present to match the color of the 
gown with one’s hose, provided it be some dark 
shade, such as blue, brown or green. Nothing 
is better style than those of that lovely high 
lustre silk in any of these colors, worn with 








patent leather low shoes. I venture a sugg< ._ 
tion to those not blessed with slim ankle: , 

buy always hosiery with some side decoratio: 
such as the pretty clocks now so much wor ,’ 
It is surprising what a difference the breakir ai 
ot a solid ground makes in the appearance ( ¢ 
size. Try it and see for yourself, Neve, 
could this suggestion be more easily and pleas _ 
ingly carried out, for the newest thing ii, 
hosiery is this same side ornamentation an, 
be abreast of the times in foot dressing one 

should count among one’s possessions severa 

pair at least of the fine lisle thread hose with 

deep side lacing in a dainty openstitch. Down 
the middle ot the ankle and instep the solid 
wearing extends, silk-embroidered by hand in 
lovely little designs. As the lisle used is the 
finest made the price is, naturally, not par- 
ticularly low—$1.75, but 1 can assure you 
there is nothing more original and new. Even 
more lovely is another lisle stocking with a 

deep lace boot, embroidered by hand in trailing 
vines of black. So exquisitely fine is this 
work on the cobweblike lace lisle that it has 
been found impossible to accomplish in black, 
which is very trying to the eyes, and now the 
stockings are embroidered while in natural color 
and dyed later. The price is $3. 

A departure from dark-colored hosiery is not 
to be advised, except, of course, with evening 
dress, when it and the slippers must match the 
gown worn—very smart, however, with black 
patent leather pumps would be a pair of beauti- 
fully fine white lisle hose with a deep boot ef- 
fect of orange stripes set with tiny black figures. 
The lisle used has a brilliant finish and is de- 
signed for autumn or winter wear, medium in 
weight though extremely fine in quality; the 
stripes are not quite solid in effect, but have an 
indistinct white figure in the weaving. Price, 
$1.50. 

For the same price black lisle stockings can 
be had with a side ornamentation of triple 
clocks embroidered by hand in black silk set 
with tiny blue silk stars; and surmounted by an 
embroidered arrow-head. Another style comes 
in a durable linen lisle, which will give excel- 
lent wear, has a deep openwork boot. The old 
fashion of ending embroidery or openwork just 
above the ankle seems to have gone out, as all 
the new models, such as described, follow a 
much prettier line, and extend well up to the 
curve of the leg, 

An exquisite pair of pure silk hose, inset with 
real Chantilly in two deep lines, and an em- 
broidered centre in beautiiul design, costs $12 ; 
and silk stockings resembling nothing so much 
as silk veiling in sheerness, can be had for 
$2.98, embroidered with clocks. 

In medium weight pure silk hose in all col- 
ors, designed for men as well as for women, are 
selling for $1.35 a pair. In this department 
home industries are making immense progress, 
an advantageous point being that black silk hose 
in a good quality will never crock. Anyone 
who has experienced the opposite extreme will 
appreciate the comfor: and cleanliness incidental 
to this fact 

A pretty quality of louisine can be bought for 
$1 a yard, and in white it would make a lovely 
blouse to be worn with tailor suits. It is very 
soft and pretty, would chou beautifuliy, and it 
promises to be a favorite silk for this purpose 
Many women have all such waists made with- 
out lining even for mid-winter wear. One or 
two well fitted underbodices of silk will carry 
one through the season, and be less expensive in 
the end. However, this is not the principal 
advantage, for to be smart all such separate 
waists nowadays must look loose The least 
appearance of stiffness detracts at once from 
good style, and therefore is to be avoided. Sep- 
arate linings exactly fill the requisites ot the sit- 
uation, giving a firm underbody, and yet leaving 
the blouse as loose as a linen shirtwaist. Lou- 
isine plissé costs $1 25, and is a novelty rather 
resembling crépon in effect. Blouse patterns 
come in elaborately embroidered India silk for 
$9 50, and it should make up into charming 
models. 

Two robe gowns of all-over point de Venise 
are selling for $29 and $39, marked down from 
twice those sums. Although they are not 
new autumn goods, they are perfectly fresh and 
very much of a bargain. The skirts are cut 
cincular, and there 1s ample material to make 
either a decolleté or a high bodice. The color 
of the less expensive gown is a deep twine, very 
effective over a white silk lining, while that of 
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the other is more on a cream and finer in 
quality, though no more striking. 

Two good models in cloth robes for the com- 
ing season can be bought for $50 each; one 1s 
in that lovely sott Wedgewood blue so becom- 
ing to a fair complexion The extremely full 
bias flounce measures over five yards at the bot- 
tom, although the top fits snugly around the 
hips. On the flounce a dashing and most ef- 
fective design is embroidered in white and self- 
color, and there are similar pieces tor the bodice 
fronts as well as the back and sleeves. 

The skirt of the second model is novel and 
smart with its three overlapping shaped flounces 
that topping the others being by tar the deepest. 
Pipings of black and white striped silk edge 
these flounces, and in addition there is the 
sweetest little pattern done in narrow white and 
silver braid. The fullness over the hips is 
gathered into pin tucks, giving the impression 


of cording in this rather heavy cloth, and there 
are pretty bits for fronts and sleeves, matching 
the skirt in ornamentation. One can find this 
model in a modish fawn or gray. 

Some time ago I made mention of excep- 
tionally lovely linen blouses, hand-embroidered 
in pattern of great beauty and smartness. 
These have proved so satisfactory that to meet 
the demand, they ate now to te had in light 
weight cloths similarly ornamented with e.- 
quisite hand work. Picture to yourself a bodice 
of this class in soft white cloth, fitting perfectly, 
and embroidered on each front with sprays of 
bachelor’s buttons and wheat in soft Wedgewood 
blue. The price is most reasonable when 
quality and workmanship is considered, for this 
charming model can be had for $23 50. Light 
sprays of the same flowers trim the dainty 
wristbands, and the contrast of white with this 
special shade of blue seems to have made it a 
prime favorite with modish women—for the 
moment at least. The linen used in other 
garments of the kind is so heavy and firmly 
woven that it would be just the thing until the 
biting frosts of mid-winter are upon us. Among 
the new designs is one a little out of the general 
order. On either side of a broad central piece 
ot beautiful embroidery done in white on wood- 
brown, are lines of half-inch tucks both 
back and front, the sleeves gather into em- 





broidered wristbands, and the price is $25. If 
desired, a collar may be added embroidered 
to carry out the motif of this charming little 
garment. 

Simple hats for children are among the first 
requisites for the autumn, and a smart little 
model made entirely of cut and stitched pieces 
of French felt overlapping each other on the 
brim in vertical fashion seems reasonable at the 
price of $6.50. The only ornamentation is 
an immense fluffy pompon, but the shape and 
fashion of the hat cannot be found in untrimmed 
models which is always an advantage to those 
who like a distinctive style in dress. Immense 
floppy brims and low crowns of long-haired 
beaver make a picturesque as well as modish 
style for children. There is only a huge bow 
of black velvet carelessly tied and wired into 
shape for trimming, and yet the quality of the 
beaver used raises the price of the hat to $9.75. 








Lovely for dressy occasions is a picture hat 
made of folds of panne velvet and faced with 


soft layers of white liberty silk. This, too, 
exploits the modi:h black velvet bow as its sole 
additional ornamentation, and is selling for 
$13 50 in any shade you may desire. A late 
fancy, but one which, I fear, will not prove 
highly useful, is the quill feather hat, with all 
the little rows of feathers curled up tight in 
diminutive rolls, giving a peculiar and soft 
effect. These will never be inexpensive, owing 
to the amount of labor required to make them, 
and I fear they will not be very serviceable. 
Price, $14.75. 

For the many who delight in all-day excur- 
sions on boat or land a very inexpensive lunch 
set I recently saw, may prove of interest. The 
price was but $2.75, and there was a spoon, a 
knife and a combination fork and corkscrew, 
all doubling up into half their length when 
carried, as well as a napkin and a very nice double 
drinking cup, one-half of nickel and the other 
a little more elaborate being of nickel in a case 
of morocco leather. Another set was en- 
closed in a pig skin case and included a double 
celluloid box for pepper and salt, a glass, cork- 
screw and the usual knife, fork and spoon with 
pretty nickel handles. ‘The smallness of the 
space which these articles occupy is truly sur- 
prising. Price, $5.25. 


‘© SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 172 








SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SUMMER HAT REFURBISHING FOR AUTUMN 


WEAR 


E are never sure, in our fickle climate, 

V y whether there is to be a genuine 
half-season in the early weeks of 

September or if the summer is to be prolonged 
into October. In spite of this uncertainty, 
however, certain preparations are vitally neces- 
sary if one is to be fitly clothed. Among these 
is a smartening up of our hats, which show the 
effects of three-months’ wear very decidedly. 
Autumn flowers and foliage are to replace the 
faded wreaths and clusters which once were so 
eloquent of spring and summer. Deeper and 
brighter shades of ribbon are in order also. One 
may easily follow the summer line of hat trim- 


ming, and in some cases it will become a neces- 
sity, since the sun having done its work, the 
results are plainly seen between the hidden 
places and those left exposed. It will hardly 
repay one, however, to retrim the fancy lace 
straws or the white or pale colored crin hats. 
They belong to summer day; so exclusively that 
it is a waste of money to refurbish them. 
Black straws are the most satisfactory hats for 
the economical woman, and ever the most 
adaptable to all the season’s changes. One 
may take off her rose wreath and wind a scarf 
of black tulle gracefully about her hat-crown ; 
then wreath it again with grapes and foliage, 
or with salvia, with chrysanthemums, or the 
reds, purples and saffron shades of the China- 
aster. Well it is to seek autumn-tinted leaves, 
Virginia-creeper, ivy and haws, or elder-berties 
and foliage for such retrimmings, if plumes and 
velvets prove too expensive, which they are 
sure to be if both are combined in one hat. 


TAFFETA ETONS AND SHORT COATS——SEASON- 
ABLE DRESS FABRICS 


These are the days for black taffeta Etons, 
trig cloth ones, and that aemi-saison jacket of 
light cloth so indispensable to every woman’s 
wardrobe. During these weeks we may return 
to our spring voiles, etamines, grenadine, Lans- 
downes, crépons, [n or out of town it matters 





not, they are the gowns par excellence. Black 
taftetas, so smartly worn in the spring, are 
again our stand-bys in two-piece suits, Etons 
and skirts. Mohairs under the same construc- 
tion are of greatest service. Foulards have less 
chance this season of holding out, as they were 
designed with so much white, and manufactured 
to such a degree of lightness that they look as 
unsuitable as summer lawns. It is only the 
heavier twilled varieties, and those in darker 
tones, which can be depended upon for autumn 


wear in its early weeks of moderation as to tem- 


erature. 
P 


POSTILLION BASQUES 


As far as the making-up of new materials 
into gowns, the best advice from present indica- 
tions leads to suggesting postillion ba:ques in the 
back for new bodices. Matrons should secure 
enough extra material to supplement a deeper 





basque, should present indications prove trust- 
worthy and decided revival of basque bodices be 
in vogue forthe winter. It has been too evident 
all summer, and for the past two seasons in 
fact that the shoulder seam is to reach over in 
effect by means of trimming to the top of the 
sleeve. When there are no trimmings as in 
the rigid tailor-made woolens, this cannot be 
carried out, but tailors and dressmakers are to 
use designs which shall give the shoulder a 
dressy line, and in some way visible in all their 
fine gowns. Sleeves, of course, are to run on 
the line of a flare above the wrist at the end of 
the sleeves, as we are now weatjng them. 
Many devices there are, according to the model 
and purpose of the gown. 

CLOTH LONG AND 


CLOAKS, THREE-QUARTER 


LENGTH 


Long cloth coats with a succession of gradu- 
ated capes, often four and five, the lowest dip- 
ping well over the shoulders, with a collar finish 
rather straight round the neck, are to be still 
very modish. For autumn traveling coats are 
colored homespuns, so very well suited to drive 
in as well. They are most becoming in gray 
and in different shades of tan, but exceedingly 
picturesque for the country, if of a rich shade of 
dahlia red, as well as in bronze-green with black 
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stitchings. Felt hats to match should be worn, 
the smartest being that new sailor form, low of 
crow with an upturned brim, and trimmed with 
quills crossed like oars across the front. Any 
hatter may be appealed to, who deals in ladies’ 
hats, to turn up the felt brim, if one cannot be 
purchased outright in that form. Three-quarter 
coats with loose fronts and backs, side-pockets 
and short turn-over rever collars, if made of 
golf skirt cloth with a reverse plaid side, are for 
country driving up to Christmas—the most use- 
ful wrap imaginable. This plaid side is seen on 
the revers and cuffs only, the pocket flaps 
matching the surface color either in dara blue, 
gray, or castor-brown shades. 


BARGAINS IN DINNER FABRIC 


Now is the season to buy very cheaply, at half- 
price often, materials which make pretty dinner- 
frocks for the winter, on intormal occasions, 
and these are particularly this season’s voiles, 
because so spun that they are much like mous- 
selines. Black is not desirable Gray, fawn 
and pale pastel blue are best choice in coiors. 
White is ever attractive, and as well as black is 
sure to give the best service in the long run. 
Then one must remember, too, that gowns of 
this character are sure to be in readiness for the 
coming summer, barring all possible accidents. 
This in connection with the low price of the 
fabrics is sufficient proof of the economy that 
lies in such pretty purchases just now. 

A charming mddel for a voile is one where 
the skirt is tucked evenly all about the bottom 
of the train, and at foot of the front oreadths as 
well, and has above the lower group a break 
made by a wide black garland lace entredeux 
transparently inset, and a few more tucks let in 
above this lace, so as to produce quite a soft, 
pretty effect, each tuck being sufficiently apart 
to allow a very narrow single row of black vel- 
vet ribbon to run between 

The bodice, composed of the veiling closely 
covered with vertical rows of the same black 
velvet, is fitted over a low silk lining of white 
taffeta, matching that of the skirt. A band of 
the wide jace entredeux is transparently inset in 
front so as to form a low pouch, the lace then 
being split, forms two separate bands on either 
side of the V openings, and is carried over the 
shoulders, so as to border the sides of the V in 
the back, which is quite low. For evening 
wear this forms a pretty deécolletage, while for 
day occasions of a dressy nature, a point d’esprit 
chemisette with high neckband is exceedingly 
effective. The sleeves in like manner may be 
both long and of half-length. The veiling must 
match the bodice for the upper part of the sleeve. 
A band of this garland lace is inset down the 
back ; the entire sleeve, being without a lining, 
is all the more becoming for this transparency. 
A ruffle of the veiling striped with narrow vel- 
vet, and cut into points, gives a charming 
finish when gathered on with a strap and bow of 
inch wide velvet. To match the chemisette, 
point d’esprit is used for the lower sleeves, 
after a loose wide model and gathered into a 
loose band of the net, so as to fit just above the 
wrists, by pushing the band into place, thus 
giving a round full drapery and leaving the 
wrist space for the wear of four-button gloves 
and the display of bracelets also. 

White point d’esprit may be suostituted 
where the voile is white or colored, and either 
white or a match shade of narrow velvet upon 
skirt and bodice. The belt may be of the 
same color in panne, not a very wide one, but 
on the bias, and fastened with a simili diamond 
belt button in a point in front, well drawn 
down. 

Such a skirt would also be most appropriate 
to wear with a remodeled black lace basque, 
such a one as was lately suggested to those who 
had old style lace sacques to refit into these 
modish basquines. Where the sacques are 
wanting, it would be well to be on the look 
out for remnants of Cluny or guipure in two- 
yard lengths, as well as in Chantilly, All three 
laces make up charmingly in this genre of 
model. 





Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 


envelope for reply, and state page and 


dace. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 
(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the question. 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
lect to publication. 


1884. Arrangement for the Hair.— 
Winter Wardrobe. To E. G.—Wiil you 
please give the proper way to fix the hair now? 
Is it parted on the side decidedly or simply a 
suggestion, and is it curled? Is the head on 
the first page of last issue a good model for the 
hair 

(2) Will you kindly say what beside the fol- 
lowing would be necessary for a self-support- 
ing girl during the winter. A thin silk 
gown (please suggest model) a black silk mull 
over silk, a walking suit in brown and two 
fancy waists. For dress would you advise a 
black broadcloth, tailor-made? Would it be 
best to have it plain or with fancy vest, and 
would the long coat be the correct model, or 
would a short coat be better ? 

Perhaps the newest way of doing the hair is 
low, like that shown on the front page of 
Vogue of 8 August; this is also a pretty way 
of doing the front hair, but a little exaggerated 
as the hair should not cover the forehead as 
much Sometimes the hair is slightly parted, 
but seldom decidedly. It should be softly curled 
or crimped, but not tightly. The low coiffure 
is not becoming to every one, and therefore it 
probably will not become as popular as the high 
coiffure What wardrobe you would need in 
New York depends very much upon how much 
you intend going out, how many friends you 
have, and if you are employed all day. From 
your letter we should judge you needed a walk- 
ing suit with short skirt, and a jacket with 
several shirts. A better tailor gown for church 
and afternoons if you make calls An after- 
noon gown for dinner, etc., of silk, as you 
suggest, or of a pretty wool material, A mull 
gown over silk would be suitable if you intend 
going out in the evening to dances or dinners. 
Two silk waists for your tailor gown would be 
useful. Black, dark blue or brown broadcloth 
would be suitable for your tailor gown. We 
think short coats will be worn more than long 
ones; the three quarter coats are seldom becom- 
ing. We cannot give you a model for the 
blue silk, as you did not tell us what color the 
blue was, or what kind of silk. The newest 
models are not yet out, but will be published in 
Vogue as soon as possible. 

1885. Models for Fancy Grenadine 
and Black Lace Gown. To M. M.— 
I should like Vogue’s very valuabie opinion re- 
garding enclosed samples I thought of making 
the grenadine over white with trimmings of 
black lace and a touch of blue about the waist, 
or skirt trimmed in black velvet ribbon. Which 
would be better, and will you suggest a plan for 
the gown I am very talland slender. I have 
about six yards of the lace pattern, double 
width. Will you kindly help me select a model 
tor it; should like an all-over gown with lib- 
ertv silk plaitings; the boa has large figures, 
but is it a stylish kind of lace ? and must it be 
over white or black? Would the grenadine not 
be pretty with some lace medallions or bow 
knots appliquéd on the skirt, and where can I 
get the lace medallions ? 

If you make both gowns over white you can 
use the same silk skirt for both gowns, which is 
economical and with light material the skirt 
hangs just as well. The lace gown would be 
more useful, perhaps, made over black silk. 
We think the grenadine gown would look well 
made like the centre figure on page 83 Vogue, 
8 August, with a band of black lace appliquéd 
on the skirt and alternate ruffles of black or 
white chiffon below the lace, and ruffles of the 
same. We do not think medallions of lace 
would look well on this material or black 1ib- 
bon. Lighg blue tucked chiffon could be used 
tor the fulds above the lace on the bedice. We 
suppose you wish it for an evening gown as it is 
to be over white, The lace gown, we think, 
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would be more unusual and just as pretty made 
like the upper middle figure on page 119 
Vogue, 22 August, combining the lace with 
plain net where the crépe de chine is in the 
illustration; on the bottom of the skirt put a 
band of tucked net tucked lengthwise. If you 
have not enough lace for this model use the 
fourth figure on double page Vogue, 1 August, 
making the entire upper portion of the skirt of 
lace, the back and boléro fronts. The full 
front ot liberty silk or chiffon and the lower 
ruffle either one full ruffle accordion-plaited or 
five little ruffles; this is prettiest, we think, as 
it makes the skirt fluffer around the bottom 
The skirt on the third figure would be pretty 
for you, but not of figured material or lace. 
Lace medallions can be bought at any of the 
large department stores in New York. 

1886. The Expenditure of Two 
Hundred Dollars for a Winter’s 
Wardrobe. ToS. S.—Will Vogue kindly 
give some suggestions as to how $200 could 
best be expended toward a winter’s wardrobe for 
one on whom the claims of society are slight 
—limited, perhaps, to small dinners and theatre 
parties, and who has on hand a good dark tailor 
suit and a Persian lamb coat needing remod- 
eling. The inquirer is small of statute. 

We think, situated as you are, your largest 
expense should be on your tailor gown, as it can 
be worn on so many occasions, If you like 
colors select a dark blue handsome smooth. fin- 
ished cloth and have it rather elaborately made, 
braided with fine black and silver braid, or only 
black, lined with soft taffeta silk matching in 

-lor. If you prefer black cloth use that as 
black gowns are always good style. For this 
gown have two or three pretty bodices, one of 
French flannel, embroidered, one of silk, and 
one of all-over lace. With these wear lace 
cravats, or jabots that will look well when your 
coat is unbuttoned, or tiken off. You ought 
to be able to get this gown for $75, and 
the waists for $25 for all three. A_ hat 
for $12. That would make $112, and this 
gown could be worn for calling, to luncheons, 
to matinées, and even to theatre in the evening 
with the lace bodice. One handsome gown is 
much better and more economical than several 
cheaper ones, as it keeps in shape and hangs 
well tor two seasons at least. For an intermed- 
iate gown would advise a soft woolen materiai, 
such as Henrietta, lansdowne, or wool crépe. 
The model on page 103 Vogue, 15 August, 
would be pretty in this material, omitting the 
ruffles on the bottom of the sk‘rt, and substi- 
tuting a tucked flounce below the lace insertion. 
For an evening gown use either dotted mousse- 
line de soie in black over black taffeta, crépe 
de chine or point d’esprit. Have this gown 
made with two bodices, or with a guimpe. The 
model on centre figure of page 83 Vogue, 8 
August, would be pretty, omitting the top ruffle 
and the band of lace. If you are slight the 
third figure on middle page Vogue, 1 August, 
is suitable for this material. New autumn mod- 
els are published each week in Vogue, if you do 
not care for the models we have given you. 
The tailor suit you have already can be used for 
morning wear, and in bad weather when you 
cannot wear the new one. It is still too early 
to give you the latest model for fur coats, and 
we cannot tell you how to have it remodeled 
without knowing how it is made at present, 
and how much worn it is. It is quite expensive 
to have fur remodeled, and unless the fur is in 
very good condition it does not pay. 

1887. Remodeling Striped Silk 
Gown. To A. L.—Please advise through 
your correspondence column how to remodel a 
taffeta gown like sample enclosed. The skirt 
is a seven-gore drop, good shape and length, 
and perfectly fresh. It is trimmed with an 
inch-wide pink satin ribbon, shirred through 
centre and put on bodice, and again part way 
up to simulate a flounce. Can I use that rib- 
bon in any way? I have enough new'silk for 
bodice, and should like it made with elbow 
sleeves and removable guimpe, so it can be 
worn low if needed. Please suggest ideas for 
bodice. I am 36 bust, good hight and figure. 
Prefer gowns simply made. 

We advise taking off the shirred pink ribbon 
and either leaving the skirt plain or putting on 
applications of lace or a shirred flounce of chif- 
fon the color of the pink stripe in your silk, or 
white. Make the bodice like the lower nght 
figure on page 83, Vogue 8 August, making 
the elbow sleeves of the silk, with plaited ruffles 
of pink chiffon or white. Omit tke lace pieces 








lace ; boléro effect of the striped silk inner vest 
of pink or white chiffon; buckle of rhinc- 
stones Make the guimpe of shirred chiffon 
or of plain chiffon, beautitully fitted and appli- 
quéd with small lace figures ; high collar, wired 
and appliquéd with lace. Belt of the striped 
silk or of panne velvet. 








[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where dressing table articles are purcha>able 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


A Very practical suggestion for country- 


house use or for traveling is the substitu- 

tion of celluloid toilet sets for those 
of silver. These are very dainty, especially if 
ornamented with one’s monogram or initials, 
and require no work to keep them clean. | 
have seen this idea carried out even in country 
houses of unusual size, where a large staff of 
servants were employed, each guest room havy- 
ing its full set of toilet articles mounted in cel- 
luloid and marked with a handsome monogram 
in blue. The effect was pretty, and where 
many guests are entertained the saving of time 
involved is deserving of consideration. 

Of course, there are several different varieties 
of these sets, but when of the best make and 
quality, quite plain in design, the prices are as 
follows: Round mirror with ring handle, 
$1.50; hair brush, best bristles, $3 50; clothes 
brush, $2.50; hat brush, $1.75; powder box, 
$1; soap box, 40 cents; talcum box, 45 cents; 
file, 75 cents; button hook, 25 cents; polisher, 
75 cents; salve box, 15 cents; comb, 75 cents; 
tray for manicure set, $1; shoe horn, 40 cents; 
and nail brush, 75 cents. 

Deliciously sweet rose sachets are 35 cents 
and quite large in size. The same odor comes 
in jars costing 50 cents and is the exact shade 
of the American beauty rose. The perfume 
of the violet sachet of the same make is par- 
ticularly true to the natural blossom and identi- 
cal in color. It is a very lasting, enduring 
scent, newly put upon the market. 

I have often mentioned different preparations 
to be used in the bath, as it is a fascinating 
subject to most women, myself among the 
number. That this is thoroughly appreciated 
by the manufacturers of such compounds is 
evinced by che multitude of different mixtures 
and preparations from which one may choose. 
For the price I know of nothing better than a 
certain dainty litle box containing tablets ot 
concentrated sweetness, to be bought for 25 
cents. When placed in water they immediately 
dissolve, imparting a delicious and very clinging 
odor, softening and beautifying the skin and 
making the daily plunge a luxurious and de- 
lightful affair. 

A good eau de cologne comes in long, bev- 
eled bottles with nickel tops, for 25 cents. 
This does not equal in delicacy of scent the 
more expensive preparations, but is a good, reli- 
able mixture, and the bottles are pretty enough 
to be used on one’s dressing table as an orna- 
ment. 

The price of a fine grade toilet powder that 
I have discovered lately is high, as a matter ot 
course — $3 a box—but once given a trial, | 
am sure it will remain firmly placed in the user’s 
good graces. Nothing I know of has more 
enduring qualities, and the odor is distinctly 
perceptible hours after using. Its originality is 
unmistakable, and the exquisite silken box, 
satin-lined, in which it is enclosed would be 
useful for many odds and ends after its precious 
contents are exhausted The odor is inde- 
scribably sweet and one of which it is impossi- 
ble to tire. There is no one predominating 
scent, but a composite perfume. 

A toilet water put up bythe same famous 
house costs $1 a bottle, and is delicious with 
its fresh, sweet odor of cut roses. 

A new cream, to be used as a substitute for 
powder, is said to take off all shine and perma- 
nently whiten the skin It costs 50 cents a 
jar, and has a very natural appearance when 
applied. Filaeree rose jars of metal filled with 
pot-pourri give an old-fashioned atmosphere, 
sugg¢sting darkened best rooms, spindle ma- 
hogany furniture, and the life of a century long 
gone by. The price is $1. 
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[ took but a few minutes for me to see that 
] the Cleaver Clarke household was in 
need of much regeneration. It was 
worse than having to work from the beginning 
and build up. There were any number of 
things which had become abuses and which 
needed absolute and instant reformation. For 
a moment I hardly knew where to begin and 
] felt very much like bolting and giving up the 
whole undertaking. I began to see that I had 
a Quixotic plan and that I was after all only 
foolish to attempt to carry it out. But again I 
would not be tempted, so following George, the 
second man and my companion of the drive, 
and perhaps encouraged by the smile and a 
nod from Mary, who stood watching us, I went 
up the servants’ stairway and was shown into a 
diminutive bedroom, very poorly furnished, un- 
der the Mansard. I found that individual 
bath rooms for the servants had not been 
thought of by the architect. By individual 
baths, I do not mean one for each person, but 
two altogether, one for the men ana the other 
for the women. I had brought my tin tub and 
the getting of this up-stairs with my luggage, at 
which I had to give a hand, were feats that I 
certainly had not bargained for, when I under- 
took to play my lord in livery. I heard atter- 
wards that the boss, as Cleaver Clark was 
generally called had viewed the utensil with 
much disfavor, and he was said to have re- 
marked that he did not like to encourage indo- 
lent and luxurious habits in servants. The 
effete East or the enterprising West had supplied 
the house with several tiled bath rooms, 
however, and these rooms were a great source 
of pride to him, who had made a hobby of 
their furnishings, You never know how 
much money you can spend on bath rooms in 
the country, until you have a country house and 
are tempted by the designs of the different 
manufacturers. Cleaver Clark believed in 
some ablution for his household and they were 
taken down, men one day and women the next 
to the lake where they were allowed to bathe a 
bathing house being provided. 

George informed me with pride that he 
wanted to serve at the dinner, but that I might 
look on and get the hang of things, and that I 
could assist, He asked me then if my livery 
had arrived, I told him that I was the butler, 
and that a butler is not in livery per se, and 
that I should wear evening dress, as all butlers 
do. He said that Miss Blinkie would not like 
that. She wanted him to powder his hair and 
wear scarlet plush knee-breeches, but he had 
rebelled a bit, and that she had changed the 
color of the family liveries twice that year when 
they had the heraldry man down to make some 
alterations in the crest. However, I carried 
my point, and I went down-stairs, while 
George retired to his room to dress in his 
‘* uniform.,’” 

There was no servants’ hall. With a crude 
notion which I have known to exist as much 
in New York as in the west, the servants were 
thought to be happier in the kitchen. The 
chef was not a chef at all, as I soon found out, 
but a buxom German woman, who was not al- 
ways in the best of humor, and who gave a 
Teutonic flavor to her dishes, and who had not 
the faintest idea of her art. However, she was 
only a substitute. There was always a chef in 
the winter at the town house. 

Mary, the housemaid, sat in the kitchen 
with her elbows on the table. With sleeves 
still rolled up, she was looking roguishly 
around. I found that she was a privileged 
character. The other maids were all Irish, 
and the gardener came from the same country 
via Castle Garden. All adored Mary, who 
did just what she pleased. She was certainly a 
handsome girl, atter the milkmaid style of 
beauty, but there was even more than that in 
her face. It was pretty, but it was good and 
honest, and I knew that she belonged to that 
class of girls who come from the ‘* ould coun- 
trie’? and who, although they have their faults, 
have also a religion which teaches them the 
great right and the great wrong for women, 
and that their devotion to their faith and their 
church was such as to make them, in morals, 
equal to any lady in the land, and, I am 
ashamed to say, superior to not a few who 
have the advantage of *ducation and supposed 


refined surroundings, 


Mary was not above an innocent flirtation. 
What handsome woman is? She had won 
the hearts and the admiration of all the men on 
the place, but she was tired of the game, and 
when she found what she considered a new 
victim she instantly opened the battery of her 
arts—simple and rough they were, poor Mary— 
upon him. She was coy and rude, and even 
almost brutal in her remarks. The courtship 
of her class, however, is quite different from 
that of ours. We likea glamor thrown around 
it, and we like it served up with sauce piquante, 
and we sometimes prefer intricate situations, 
and we play a pretty game of chess, and there 
is more to the victory because there seems to 
be difficulties to overcome before we attain our 
happiness. It is altogether different in Mary’s 
set. One comes to the point almost at once— 
that is, of being an accepted beau—but once this 
position is attained, it may be forty years, and 
it.may be forever, before one quietly settles 
down to matrimony in a small flat in a tene- 
ment house. There is little to conceal in this 
rude love-making, and for want of better places 
much of it is done in the open in the public 
parks, in the glare of the electric lights, in the 
full gaze of a thousand eyes. But it is inno- 
cent, although it shocks the conventions of a 
drawing room. But of this another time. 

Now and then with a brogue as broad as the 
ocean would Mary ask the cook a question or 
make an observation levelled at me. Betore 
long she was calling me Albert. I had told 
her that was my second name, and she rather 
fancied it, and I had not dreamed of addressing 
her as Miss O'Shaughnessy. She was even more 
communicative than George, and I found out 
that the boss intended to have some long con- 
sultations with me, and that he had written 
from Chicago that he was really impressed by 
the references which Mrs. Pineapple Gowanus 
had told him I would bring. ‘‘ He thinks 
you’re no end of a swell, and don’t you forget 
it,’’ added Mary, It was perhaps a hint that 
I should have taken before, but it was good 
advice, and as George would have said ‘* a sure 
tip.” 

I was rather startled at the ultimate appear- 
ance of George. The livery was green with 
gold braid, and there was as much of the latter 
commodity as would have adorned a regiment 
of militia colonels. As the time for dinner 
was announced, he drew on a pair of great 
white silk gloves, which he said the boss always 
insisted he should wear when serving at table, 
and no protest of mine had any avail, I was 
to do away with this at the very first consulta- 
tion. However, no matter how bad the form, 
there may have been some excuse for the cov- 
ering after one glance at his hands. I must 
confess that there was carried into the dining- 
room more than a faint suspicion of the stable, 
for which there was no doubt that George was 
responsible. As I followed him from the 
kitchen to the butler’s pantry, I wondered how 
I could break up this democracy of servants. 
In a well regulated household, the upper ser- 
vants have little to do with the others, and are 
as a class apart. It is true that with Mary— 
but Mary was another question. 

The dining-room was a large apartment, 
furnished in imitation Flemish oak of a dark 
grain, wainscoted with the same and finished 
with appliquéd leather designs of hunting, game 
and birds. There were two costly framed pic- 
tures in the room, and I saw with a sigh that 
these two works of art in oil represented sub- 
jects in still-lite. Otherwise the room was one 
that one sees in all the furniture shop show- 
windows, or at the exhibit of some furniture 
house at a county fair or exposition, or, again, 
in the advertisement department of some maga- 
zine. Every hard-and-fast rule for making>the 
home beautiful had been observed in some way, 
and the instructions of various writers had been 
followed. It was hideous. The plate was 
costly but new, and it all looked as if it had 
been ordered yesterday from the silversmith’s. 
The designs were old, and that made the 
anomaly all the more apparent. The table was 
set in a weird fashion, and in the centre there 
was a great square of red satin covered over 
with lace, in the middle of which was placed a 
huge colored glass Chinese pagoda, which 
lighted up inside and made a most extraordinary 
ornament. It was a bit original, however, if 
startling, and it was far more artistic in its ugli- 
ness than the silver candlesticks of a brand-new 
design and the pink shades, which did have the 
look of the brand-new table-d’hote. There 
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are candlesticks aud candlesticks, and shades 
and shades, 
The corps-de-ballet, so to speak, had assem- 
bled in the dining-room about fifteen minutes 
before dinner. I think George and Mary had 
hurried matters, so that I could have a glance 
at them, and they expected both approval and 
criticism. In tact, Mary was responsible for 
more of the decorative effect than George ; 
and, crude as it was, it showed a woman’s 
artistic instinct. I found that she really did 
most of the work, and that she was delegated to 
assist George, and by Miss Blinkie’s orders she 
was to be practically invisible behind the great 
black screen, with yellow birds purchased at a 
bogus Oriental shop, which shut out the view 
from the butler’s pantry into the dining-room. 
Already had the household, under instructions 
from Miss Blinkie, taken up the prevailing 
fashion of diner 4 la Russe. I had even hoped 
that Cleaver Clark was still a bit old-fashioned, 
and that he would insist on ordinary occasions 
in carving the joints, while Miss Blinkie —Mr. 
Clark being a widower—would help the sweets, 
if there was a tart or a dish of that kind, But 
the main idea of doing everything on the grand- 
est possible scale prevailed, and there was no 
doubt that the hints were taken from hotels and 
from restaurants. I asked George about the 
pagoda. He told me that Cleaver Clark in- 
sisted on its presence, but that Miss Blinkie 
had rebelled greatly against it, and that she and 
Mary had told him that flowers would be bet- 
ter, and Mary said that she h»ped that I 
would add my voice to the petition to have it 
removed, 

I then looked for the menu. George said 
that Miss Blinkie insisted upon these and they 
were written by Mary in a round school girl 
convent hand, I was a bit surprised at the 
legibility of it but found that in the ould coun- 
trie Mary had some education from some good 
sisters and that she had learned various small 
accomplishments and among them the art of 
writing correctly even if her spelling of French 
dishes or Franco Prussian entrees was a bit un- 
certain. The cards were to be placed at each 
plate and were glazed affairs with little pictures 
in ome corner of roasts and fruits and they 
looked very much like those fearful things that 
people used to send each other on Christmas, 
birthdays and every possible occasion. I knew 
that some stationer had deceived the Cleaver 
Clarks as to these works of art and I deter- 
mined to get Mary to hand them over to me 
and to tear them up on the first opportunity. I 
found, however, that they were really the pride 
ot her heart. Shedid not often have the chance 
to show her well rourded handwriting and the 
embellished borders appealed to her lat nt sense 
of the artistic. I was contemplating them 
when | heard George exclaim, ‘* Mary, it is time 
to open the oysters. Where are the shells ?’’ 
This seemed to me to be rather an extraordinary 
proceeding and I was going to tell George that 
if oysters were to be opened, this should be done 
in the kitchen a few minutes before the guests 
assembled and that he asa man should perform 
this duty or otherwise the cook. George was 
looking admiringly at his silk gloves, so that I 
supposed he had no wish to soil them. Mary 
went to a cupboard in a corner of the room and 
took out a number of oyster shells. They were 
highly polished and had evidently been used on 
many occasions, Then from another receptacle 
came the oyster plates ; large constructions of 
green‘ china with great imitation oyster shells 
in gilt and surrounded with pictures, burnt in the 
china, of very vivid boiled lobsters and stringy 
seaweed and other foreign vegetable matter. 
Then came the clou. Mary went into the but- 
ler’s pantry and with a small tin key opened 
five cans or tins of preserved oysters. These 
were placed in the natural shells and the shells 
put on the plates, surrounded with cracked ice 
and ornamented with sprigs of parsley and thick 
round slices of lemon. George, before I could 
stop him—my eyes were absolutely fixed upon 
the oyster plates and upon the empty tins which 
had a terrible fascination for me— placed on the 
table cruets with tomato catsup, vinegar and 
other condiments. They were silver and glass 
arrangements and individual. I actually looked 
for the pickles which are an accompaniment in 
the oyster parlors. A separate sauce was placed 
before the cover of Cleaver Clarke. It was in a 
small bottle and it had a quill toothpick run 
through the stopper. When these articles were 
placed upon the table, George disappeared and a 
minute latter a procession of guests— some six in 


number—came in headed by Cleaver Clark in 
command, Dinner was served, and the first 
chapter of my servitude was over. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THRICE-TOLD TALES NECEsSSARY—-SHIRTS, 


WAISTCOATS, GLOVES AND BOOTS FOR 


EVENING WEAR 


Aving discussed what seems likely to be 
H the fashion in cut and material for 
evening dress the coming autumn and 
winter I shall in this paper hark back to the 
oft-repeated warnings and advice touching the 
linen and the ties to be worn with it, Perhaps 
it may be thought but a wacte of space to re- 
state the old rule of dress, that with a long coat 
a white tie is the only one permissible, while 
with a dinner jacket black alone is correct. 1 
wish I could think such was the case; as to 
most of the readers of this department it un- 
doubtedly is, but to make use of a phrase almost 
as old as the rule: there are others, and I am 
convinced that to some of them it will come 
as a new bit of information. I must say that 
I am often amazed at the lack of knowledge or 
the utter carelessness, whichever it may: be, 
displayed by some men in regard to such matters, 
and 1 feel that however often the very A B C’s 
of proper form in dress are repeated, the alpha- 
bet will never be learned by all, 

Although it may be taken for granted that 
there will be very little change, it is still too 
early to say with certainty what the smartest 
shape of evening tie for the winter is to be. 
Last year the bat wing, the butterfly, the gradu- 
ally broadening and the straight tie were all 
worn, the first three being, however, most in 
use by smart men, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate a decided change, The fashionable shops 
carry all these shapes in stock, and I have 
always thought it a good plan to have a halt 
dozen or so of each. As long as each style is 
correct and good of its kind one need not feel 
bound down to any one of them, and a little 
variation relieves the monotony of evening 
dress which is, taken all together, the most 
monotonous of any attire. As a material 
plain lawn or linen is most used, and all things 
considered, it is best. Some stuffs of various 
more or less noticeable weaves, though of 
course all white, are worn by well-dressed men, 
but unless the marking is extremely indistinct 
they are likely to detract from the severe sim- 
plicity which is essential to correct evening 
dress. 


LUSTRELESS PLAIN WHITE SHIRT PROPER 


Every year a certain amount of prominence 
is accorded to the figured linen or piqué-front 
evening shirt, and at many of the best haber- 
dashery shops one may even find bosoms em- 
broidered in white and in delicate shades of 
color, so that it is natural to presume that 
among a certain limited class of people there is a 
demand for such things, but one must not be 
misled by what one sees in the shops, no mat- 
ter how good the shops may be. The haber- 
dasher must be ready to supply all demands and 
to cater to all kinds of taste and because an ar- 
ticle is exhibited in a prominent position and 
bears a high-price mark it does not signify that 
it is the right thing to wear. There is but one 
sure way of learning correct fashions in dress 
and that is to observe what is worn by men of 
good breeding, taste and refinement at smart so- 
cial entertainments. The plain white linen 
shirt, so laundered as to have a lustreless fin- 
ish, is now as it has been for many years the 
only correct one for evening wear. The 
bosom—I dislike the word, but there seems to 
be no other—should be broad enough not to 
protrude from under the opening of the waist- 
coat and should lie close to the body. There 
have been bosom flaps and other devices made 
with a view to preventing this bulging of the 
shirt front, but the surest preventive is a perfect 
fit. It 1s unquestionably hard to get it one buys 
one’s shirts ready made, for the purchaser can- 
not try them on before purchasing, but he 
must trust to luck that the size will be right in 
every respect. It rarely is. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


Although the sthartest evening shirts have 
collars as well as cuffs attached, I should not 
advise so having them, and I say it after having 
given them a thorough trial, They look very 
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well at first, and set beautifully, but unless ex- 
tremely cleverly done up, they are soon unfit to 
wear. Moreover, they are expensive to buy, 
and expensive all the rest of the time. The 
bosom of the evening shirt should have two 
small buttonholes for studs; the band should 
have a small loop in front and behind to hold 
the tie in place, and the cuffs should be attached 
and of the link cut. There seemed to bea 
tendency last spring towards going back to square- 
cornered cufts, especially on evening shirts, but 
this autumn will find the cuff with sharply 
rounded corners as usual as ever. As far as 
corréctness of style is concerned, either shape 
may be worn, but I am slightly in favor of 
square corners as being not quite so common. 
In ordering shirts made to measure, I should 
also advise having them made to open all the 
way down the front instead of only to the bot- 
tom of the bosom, for such a cut makes it pos- 
sicle to put on and take off the garment as one 
does a jacket, without rumpling the Jinen, or 
mussing the hair Such shirts may be found 
ready made at some shops, but by far the greater 
number turned out by the best makers, have 
the other opening. In any case there should 
rot be an opening at the back. 

The collar for evening dress, or perhaps I 
should say for full evening dress, is the high 
standing shape, either perfectly straight, or 
slightly poke-pointed. With a dinner jacket a 
high-band turn-over is most usual, but that 
style has never been correct with a long-tailed 
coat. The collar should be about two and a 
quarter inches in hight, or even two inches and 
a half, if one have not a short neck, and it 
should just come together in front when but- 
toned without overlapping. 


HAN DK ERCHIEFS— SHOES 


The evening handkerchief should be of fine 
white linen or cambric with initials or mono- 
gram embroidered in white in one corner, and 
the gloves should be of moderately heavy white 
kid with one pearl button and self stitching. 
Silk hose, or at least very fine lisle thread, plain 
black with a black clock, or with a very small 
and unnoticeable figure design in dark color is 
most correct. Blues, reds, or im fact anything 
the jeast striking and noticeable is not good 
form. The best advice I can give in this re- 
spect is to wear pertectly plain black, or to go 
to the smart shops. Occasionally one may see 
something pretty and good style at the cheaper 
haberdashers, but really smart-looking hosiery is, 
as a rule, expensive. ; 

In the shapes of patent leather boots for 
evening wear there is, practically, no change. 
The moderately rounded toe and flat sole still 
continue to be in vogue, and on high shoes but- 
tons are correct. For dances or dinners both 
high and low shoes are worn, and at the former 
light, thin-soled pumps are frequently though 
not commonly seen. Fancy capped boots or 
low shoes are not worn with evening clothes by 
men who dress well. How. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ream Bisque.—One pint cream, three 

+> eggs, whites only, half cup granulated 

sugar, Whip cream and eggs, then 

add sugar and flavor with one tablespoonful of 

vanilla, Pack in three-pint brick and freeze 
three hours. 

Droprep Fish Batis. —One cupful of raw 
salt ccdfish, two cuptuls sliced raw potatoes, one 
egg, butter half size of an egg, and a little pep- 
per. Pick the fish very fine and measure it 
lightly. Put the potatoes into the boiler and 
the fish on top ot them and pour over them 
boiling water just enough to cover the fish, and 
boil halfan hour. Then drain off ali the water 
and beat the fish and potatoes till very light; add 
the butter and pepper, and then the egg well 
beaten. Have ready a deep kettle ot boiling 
fat. Dip a spoon into it andthen take up a 
spoonful of the mixture and drop into the boil- 
ing fat, It it is as hot as it should be the balls 
will be brown in two minutes and be as light as 
puff balls.- The spoon should be dipped in the 
fat with every ball, and care should be taken 
not to put into the fat enough balls at once to 
cool it at all, When taken out drain, and it 
properly done they will not grease the platter, 
These balls are delicious. 








Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any 


other periodical. 
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|NotEe.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


EVERY INCH A KING 


BY JOSEPHINE CAROLINE SAWYER, DODD, 


MEADE AND CO, 


Ot only has the writer, unlike most 
N authors of historical novels, set out 
to elaborate a character study rather 
than to record a series of astounding adventures, 
but she has further taken upon herself to plead 
for justice for an historical personage whom she 
insists is much misunderstood, the avowed sole 
purpose of the book being to prove ‘‘ that the 
character of Henry V while Priace of Wales 
has been greatly misjudged.’” In pursuance of 
this aim the author has ‘carefully studied such 
authorities as concern themselves with the ca- 
reer of this monarch, and the reader is assured 
there is ample historical warrant for all the 
events presented and the deductions drawn there- 
from. Shakespeare, more than any other 
agency, has kept popular interest in Henry V 
alive, and it is not surprising that the ruler so 
picturesquely presented by him and reproduced on 
the stage by a succession of talented actors 
should have aroused the interest of an author ; 
nor that her attempt at the vindication of his 
earlier years should have gone through several 
editions. For apart from the interest of her 
hero, and the nove'ty of her theme, Miss Saw- 
yer has written a delightful story, to which she 
has artfully contrived to impart a flavor of old- 
time courts. Romance, so insisted upon by the 
novel reader, has not been neglected, a pretty 
little love story being woven around the Prince 
of Wales himself—so the romance of life has 
full representation. Given a failing king the 
prey of so ignoble a passion as jealousy ; court- 
iers bent upon personal preferment ; a roystering 
Prince and a narrow-minded, spiteful Queen, 
and conditions are ripe for intrigue, mean ven- 
geance and an exciting battle of wits. Miss 
Sawyer does justice to the situation with the re- 
sult that her story of Prince Hal is an enter- 
taining and plausible tale. 

Here is a little scene in the gardens of Wind- 
sor Castle, where the Queen, Joan and a group 
of her ladies are discussing the just announced 
purpose of the Prince ot Wales to wed the 
daughter of the Duke of Burgundy. It was 
evident to those about her that the Queen was 
displeased because the Prince, her step-son, had 
not confided in her before the whole Court was 
informed of the proposed alliance; and she 
proceeded in this wise to vent her ill-humor : 

** Joan of Navarre, formal and hard of heart, 
was a superb actress, and always assumed a quick 
and ioving nature, and sought to have both men 
and women think that she was all affection 
toward each one, She wished \o know the se- 
crets of all hearts and used her place as queen 
to win their confidences. When Harry Mon- 
mouth returned to court, she assumed the role 
of adevoted mother whose every dearest wish 
was for her son. There were, indeed, but few— 
or men or women—who were not false or ar- 
tificial like herself. 

a 

‘* Thus it was that Joan’s first knowledge of 
a Burgundian marriage came not from her step- 
son, but from a formal announcement to the 
court. Her Grace was in a most unpleasant 
humor, though she strove diligently to conceal 
it. And now, a sudden thought brought a 
gleam of malicious pleasure to her eyes, as she 
turned to the Princess, and asked very sweetly : 
‘Will it not be charming, Margaret, to have 
this high-born lady at the court? There will 
be feasting and much merriment, and thou shalt 
sit beside her, at her right, as becomes the wife 
of Harry’s younger brother. Thou wilt enjoy 
this greatly, wilt thou not ?” 

‘* Margaret flushed, annoyed by her plain 
words. She had been the Princess of the court 
but scarce a year (the King’s two daughters 
having long been married) and little relished 
taking an humbler place. But with the readi- 
ness of one long used to concealment of her 
feelings, she answered : ‘ Ay, madam, I shal: 
gladly welcome my new sister to the English 
court.’ 
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‘* The slight accent on the word which 
proucly claimed such near relationship did not 
escape the Queen, who felt defeated. Then 
came a gentle voice : ‘ Madam, dost think the 
wedding will be soon ?” 

‘*Tt was Anne Staftord spoke—Anne, in 
her clinging garments, reflecting in their ex- 
quisite hues the rosy gleams of sunset, her fow- 
ing hair, falling in soft waves about her shoul- 
ders, her clear, blue eyes, full of pure innocence, 
her sweet, red lips that never yet had felt the 
kiss of man—she moved among these goddesses 
of beauty, these ladies dressed in the height of 
fashion, and in her sweetness and simplicity 
seemed like a modest violet beside the haughty 
rose. As the Queen looked at her, she sud- 
denly remembered that, of late, the ever gallant 
Prince had sought her out and shown her such 
attention that the whole court had noticed it 
and wondered. And the jealous Queen an- 
swered with a sudden bitter meaning, ‘ ’Twill 
be sooner than thou dost desire.’ 

** Anne shrank a little at her vehemence, 
but made reply with gentle dignity, ‘ Your 
Grace, I would it were to-morrow. The Prince 
already grows impatient for it. He thinks that 
there has been needless delay.” 

** € How dost thou know that he is so im- 
patient ?” 

‘* © He told me so,’ she answered quietly. 

** The Queen sprang to her feet in sudden 
fury : ‘ He told thee that he did desire it ? The 
announcement to the court came but this morn- 
ing. The Prince has not been here since Tues- 
day week. When didst thou learn the mar- 
riage would take place ?” 

‘* Bravely she answered: ‘ Near a fortnight 
since, he told me, but he bade me keep it 
close.’ 

‘©The Queen’s eyes blazed, and she said 
cruelly : ‘1’ faith, but it is time that he were 
married ” 

‘* The Lady of Stafford smothered a quick 
sob. ‘Madam,’ she stammered, her cheeks 
bathed with crimson, ‘ you cannot think—you 
surely do not mean—’ 

** But a loving hand stole round her slender 
waist, a gentle voice whispered a word of cour- 
age in her ear, and Lady Westmoreland turned 
and faced the Queen. 

** No,” she said firmly, ‘her Grace does 
not mean that ; she knows as well as we that 
the lind Prince has shown to each in turn of 
the fair ladies who compose this court such gal 
lantry as he has shown to thee Moreover, 
madam’ (here she addressed the Queen), ‘ dur- 
ing the absence of the Countess of Stafford, my 
husband’s niece is under my protection ; if thou 
hast aught to say against her, speak to me, ot 
even to Lord Scrope, her future husband.’ 

‘*The Queen made haste to answer sooth- 
ingly, ‘ Nay, countess, I meant no chought 
against her. Tis little wonder if our noble 
son, seeing her beauty, knowing her worthi- 
ness, should find a pleasure in her society. We 
did not know that she would wed Lord Scrope. 
Mistress, I wish thee every happiness,” 

*¢ Anne would have attempted some denial, 
but the countess whispered silence, so, with a 
deep courtesy, she kissed the Queen’s tair hand 
held out to her. But Lady Westmoreland 
smiled in triumph, for Lady Holland had turned 
very pale. 

** Knowing that she had blundered, the 
Queen made haste to engage the ever powerful 
countess in conversation, and endeavored to 
show her such attention that she would forget 
the insult offered to the Lady Anne ; for the 
Earl of Westmoreland was one of the King’s 
most powerful friends and adherents, and his 
lady, the sister of the King, was acknowledged 
at the court as second to none, save the Queen 
herself. There was every reason to suppose, 
that in an open quarrel between the two, the 
haughty ladies, as fearless as their lords, would 
give their countenance unto the countess ; and 
this Joan dared not risk. 

** Meantime, Anne Stafford stood embar- 
rassed, with many eyes upon her. Then the 
Princess came slowly forward and held out her 
hand. ‘* Mistress,’ she said, trying to give a 
tone of sweet cordiality to her cold, hard voice, 
‘let us join with the Queen in wishing the 
prospective bride of Baron Scrope a joyful fu- 
ture, We are glad to know the baron has 
shown so wise a judgment ; and we who know 
his lordship well, can praise the Lady Staftord 
for her choice.” 

** Anne stood confused. She knew her 
mother had not yet given an answer to the 


baron, and her own lips had prayed he be re- 
fused ; yet had she accepted the Queen’s con. 
gratulations, and now could only bow and mur. 
mur thanks. Then sounded in her ears a voice 
whose quiver was not all concealed. 
Lady Holland, sister to the Princess, 

‘**Let me, also, mistress, wish thee joy. 
When last his lordship rode beside my hy rse, 
he did not tell me of his happiness. I” faith, 
he was unkind to an old friend, Pray tell me, 
hast thou been betrothed nany days ?” 

‘* Something in the eagerness of the tone, 
the paleness and the trembling of the lips, made 
Anne aware this lady was her rival ; and still 
offended at the Queen’s hard words, she an- 
swered with slight hauteur : ‘ His lordship made 
his offer some time since, but even yet has re- 
ceived no formal answer.’ 

The thought that this delicate young gir! 
should nolé Lord Scrope in waiting for a word, 
while she, with her magnificence of figure, and 
her richness and elegance of dress, she, with her 
almost royal blood, must love in vain, and see 
Anne win the prize—this thought brought color 
to Lady Holland’s cheeks. She was so lirtlé 
mistress of herself in her surprise and consterna- 
tion at the news, that she would have made an 
angry, scornful answer, had not another lady 
claimed Anne’s attention.” 


It was 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
£19,000, by Burford Delannoy: R. F. 
Fenno & Co , $1.25. 

The Crystal Sceptre, by Philip Verrill 
Mighels: R. F, Fenno & Co., $1.50. 

When a Witch is Young, by 4-19-69: R. 
F Fenno & Co. 

Richard Croker, by A, H. Lewis: Life 
Pub. Co. 

The Land of the Wine, by A. J. Drexel 
Biddle : Drexel Biddle. 





21—22 Streets 


Hair Goods 
Hair Dressing 
Hair Ornaments 


933 Broadway 


The choicest 
qualities, rarest 
shades, exclusive 
designs and nov- 

elties not tound elsewhere, are our specialties 


My large and varied assortment of exquisite 
hair ornaments is unequalled in this country, 
LOVERS’ KNOT.—You are invited to 
call and inspect this beautiful new coiffure de- 
signed for the low hair dress of the back hair, 


No Branch Stores No Agents 





“The one Reliable 
utifier ’’ 
Cee cures Sun- | 
burn, Freckles, Pim J). 
ples, Ring-worm and 
ali imperfections of {| 
the skin, and prevents |) 
wrinkles. oes not} 
MERELY COVER CP, but Enao- ||! 
tcates them. Malvina Lotion | 
and fehthyel Soap should be |\| 
used in connection with Mal- | 


















vina Cream, At al! druggists, or 
sent on receipt of price. Cream, 
50c., post-paid ; Lotion, 50c.,expresr 

collect; Soap, 25c., i 
Send for testimonials 


Prot. HUBERT, Tuledo,@ 
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4 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
on the Face, Arms or any part of the 
Body Removed by 


MANDO 


Re moves the most unsightly growth 
in five minutes and dorsn’t injure 
the skin. So simple in its applica- 
ton that a child can apply it. Pos- 
itively guaranteed. Price $1.00, by 
mail. Booklet free if you menos 
VoGuE. Address 


Mme. Josephine LeFevre 


1ac8 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 133 I2 SEPTEMBER, I9OI 


This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. ll the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—36 bust. The Vogue Weekly Pat- 
terns are sold at the uniform price of fifty 
cents eachif accompanied with a coupon cut from 
any number of Vogue, or sixty cents without a 
coupon. 


He current pattern is for smart autumn 

I jacket. It is composed of faced cloth 
trimmed with stitched bands of the 

same and velvet to match. It looks exceedingly 


well in the new shades of green or brown. The 
skirt to be worn with this jacket will be pub 


V Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 




















lished next week as the coupon pattern. The 
two models make a complete and handsome 
tailor gown. 

The back is plain and seamless, finished at 
the waist with the narrow stitched band cut all 
in one with that crossing and forming the 
diamond over the front darts and continuing up 
the front edges. These pieces are better cut 
without joints, but if necesssry to join them it 
hould be very neatly done in a corner or where 
the one strap covers the other at the lower cor- 
ner of the diamond. 

The fronts are double-breasted and fastened 
with handsome silver or smoke pearl buttons ; 
double collars of the cloth stitched at the edges 
are surmounted with a turn over velvet one 
etting well up at the back of the neck. 

The jacket has a loose one-seam sleeve over 
1 fitted lining ; it is gathered slightly at the top 
over the shoulder tip and the wrist, which is 
much fuller than the top, is also gathered and 


the turnings open and the outer edges under, 





set with a band of velvet trimmed with stitched 
bands of the cloth, the top one cut soas to form 
a diamond on the sleeve under which velvet is 
inserted to match the front of jacket. 

It is lined through with silk, as also are the 
collars, the velvet one having an interlining of 
canvas, and the others may or may not require 
it, according to the texture of the cloth; the 
front should be interlined with canvas as far 
back as to the buttons, which are secured to it 
through the cloth. 

The necessary quantity of fifty-four inch 
cloth is one and seven-eighth yards, one and 
three-quarter being sufficient to allow when cut- 
ting the whole costume at once, one-half yard 
of twenty-two inch velvet, three and one-half of 
twenty-two-inch silk for lining and three-quar- 
ters of a yard of French canvas. 

To cut out the jacket place the several parts 
of pattern on the folded cloth as shown in the 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 


For description, see this page. 





according to the turning allowed. Runa tack- 
ing thread all round the latter to keep it per- 
fectly in place; then lay the band on and the 
piece of velvet under the diamond, tacking it 
all firmly, so that it cannot slip in the machine 
stitching, which should be done next, using 
silk thread for the purpose. 

Now stitch up the seams in the silk lining, 
place it to the cloth with the turnings all to the 
inside ; tack the silk to the cloth, holding the 
former uppermost while doing so, to make it 
slightly the easier of the two. Next turn in 
the edges of the cloth collars and stitch them ; 
hem the silk neatly under the finished edge, or, 
if preferred, tack it on first and stitch through 
both at once ; this is not such good finish as 
the former way, unless it can be managed that 
the stitches catch the silk just along the ex- 
treme edge and not a quarter of an inch in. 
Place the smaller over the larger one, and tack 


133, TAILOR JACKET 


Cut paper pattern No. 133 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No 134, Tailor Skirt to be worn with Jacket No. 133 


diagram, with the middle back edge of jacket, 
and two collars, to the fold, so that each shall 
be in one piece. The silk must be cut to 
match except for the sleeves which are fitting 
and have a separate ordinary pattern. Slope 
the canvas interlining tor the fronts off to the 
shoulders, as illustrated by the dotted line on 
diagram, the pieces for collar without turnings 
to the outer edge, and those for the cuffs with- 
out turning to either edge. 

Fine crinoline muslin may be an improve- 
ment under the velvet diamonds, but that will 
all depend on the stiffness of the cloth. While 
everything about a tailor garment should look 
firm, it is also desirable that the edges be sharp, 
and no part should have an appearance of thick- 
ness, so that a little judgment is necessary 
where interlinings are concerned. 

To make the jacket, tack the canvas in the 
front ; stitch up the seams after fitting ; press 





both to the jacket, turning all the neck edges 
over together; they will generally require 
stitching first to keep them secure. 

Now make the velv-t collar, which may be 
strapped along its lower edge to match cuff ; 
tack or stitch this to the other turnings, and 
make all neat by hemming the silk lining over 
them ; also neatly slip-hem it all round the 
outer and lower edges of jacket. You will, of 
course, have pressed your work at each step, so 
that when the silk is hemmed in it is only nec- 
essary to give it a final pressing to make all nice 
and smooth round the hips. 

To make the sleeve, stitch the lining up, 
notching the turnings of the front seam. Tack 
the bands on to the canvas-lined velvet wrist- 
band before it is joined round ; gather the wrist 
edge of the cloth and set it under that of band ; 
then tack the diamond and straps where they 
set in the cloth and stitch them through. Stitch 
up the seam, pressing the turnings, especially of 


the wristband ; then set it to the silk lining, 
which hem just inside the wrist edge and along 
the upper one of the band also. When the 
upper parts are placed together the cloth will set 
in a droop effect, as illustrated, Slightly gather 
the cloth at the top, stitch it into the arm- 
hole, notch and press open the turnings and 
hem the silk edge over the seam. 

It is wiser to have the buttonholes made by 
a tailor if the jacket is to fasten by them. The 
coat may be finished with loops along the edge 
to form the buttonholes, which are preferable if 
it is worn open to any extent, as they are invis- 
ible ; this must be decided on when fitting, as 
it requires to wrap more for buttoning over 
than to the edge only. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


O make an effective collar and cuffs fora 
cloth gown or jacket take a piece {of 
forest green cloth, cut it the shape you 

desire, leaving a good margin to turn in when it 
is made. Line this with either thin crinoline or 
tailor’s canvas ; then have it stamped with a con- 
ventional design in flowers and leaves. 
these from the collar to the paper muslin and 
cut it out, Then get some panne velvet in two 
shades of green and cut this out from the paper 
muslin pattern, lay the pieces on the collar where 
the pattern is stamped, making some of the 
leaves light and some dark, the flowers also. 
Now embroider the edges of the design in shades 
of green filo or Roman floss in long and short 
stitches. Vein the leaves and make French 
knots in the centre of the flowers. This same 
idea may be carried out on white cloth for a 
house gown. 


There is a shop in New York where you 
can have new feet put in your stockings for ten 
and fitteen cents a pair. For cheap stockings 
this is not worth while, but for fine cotton, 
thread or silk, it is a very good plan to have 
new feet, if they are not too badly worn, and 
high up at the back. The feet are put on in such 
a manner that even low slippers may be worn 
without the join showing in the least. Black 
or white feet are put on as you desire. 


In buying colored ribbons to wear with a 
white dress it is better to buy a piece of ribbon, 
for usually you need several neck ribbons to one 
belt and in this way you are saved the trouble 
of matching the sash when you need more rib- 
bon, and with some colors this is often impossi- 
ble to accomplish. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


' TJ Ogue will cut patterns to order according 


to exact measurements. For these 

measurements a blank form will be 
sent on request. The prices for the Cut-to- 
Order-Patterns are as follows : $4.50, an entire 
gown with sleeve; $2.50, a separate skin, 
bodice or jacket ; $3.00, a long coat or cloak ; 
50 cts. a sleeve. Children’s clothes, $1.50 for a 
whole dress or coat with sleeve, 25 cents for a 
sleeve only. Misses not over seventeen, $1.25 
tor skirts, jackets and waists with sleeve; $1.50 
for long coat and 35 cents tor a sleeve only 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 


below : 


NE BIg o's ww vs wntdindiee axa 
These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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THE FAIRY BUST FORMS 
BUSTLES AND HIP PADS 


A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any pads heretofore 
made, Combining the desirable feature of 
daintiness with the best ideas of a shapely 
and hygienic form, non-irritating, cool and 
comfortable. 

They conform to every motion of the 
body, and will keep their shape perfectly 
during months of constant wear. 

Made of the finest Shirred Mechlin Net, 
75 cents. Plain net, 50 cents, Silk cov- 
ered, $1.00. Silk embroidered with lace 
insertion, $1.50, 

Ask your dealer for them or send a 
money order direct to the manufacturers. 


WRIGHT & go. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Patented April 2d, 1907 














Improved Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 
For Spring 1901 


Longer and tighter over hips than formerly, 


conforming to present demands of fashion. 


PANSY CORSET CO 
Cor. B’way and 20th St. 
NEW YORK 











THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 


Corsets for reducing corpulence and lengthen- 


Our goods are universally admitted to be 
of superior 


and Workmanship 
52 West 2!Ist Street, > - 





at 


Suited to all Figures 
and Absolutely Healthful 


52 West 2Ist Street 
All the newest models 


ing the waist 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


Style, 
Finish, 


New York 





Telephone No. 1718 18th St. 











The Bust Beautiful 


Our method of treatment for 
Developing the Bust 


has the following points of excellence possessed by no other method, 
and which we positively guarantee : 





Certainty. This we prove by living subjects, photographs and 
sworn statements. 

Rapidity. No other method can possibly show such quick de- 
velopment. 

Convenience. No effort or work whatever necessary on your 
part. It is a home treatment. 

Harmlessness. 1000 physicians in New York alone certify 
to this statement. 

Cost. Very moderate. One price for the simplest and for the 


most difficult cases. 
The Venus de Milo Method appeals to common sense and intelligence. 
Our booklet, ‘* Health, Grace and Beauty,”’ giving full in 
formation, sent in plain sealed envelope free on receipt of 4 cents postage. | 











THE NATURE 


Department V. 





Women Specialists in charge. 


COMPANY 
41 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 






“Cmcnelle 


Garments and Cloths for men, women and 
children’s wear, are for sale at the lead- 
ing dry goods stores. 






This circular Trade Mark 


MUST appear on cloth end gar- 





ment. Willshed 7 " ‘“ 
Rain perfectly: Pricdtley 
Guaranteed by 


The Forsythe Waist 
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For 

HOUSE STREET 
TRAVELING SEASHORE 
MOUNTAINS GOLF, ETC. 


Fo® Style, Fit and Durability, this waist is 
incomparable. Samples and illustrations 
mailed upon request. 





A cordial invitaticn is extended to all visitors 
to New York to call at our establishment. 

The largest stock of tailor-made shirt waists 
and fancy dress waists in America. 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


THE WAIST HOUSE 
Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y. 
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THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF 
KANSAS CITY 


AN ENERGETIC ORGANIZATION —ITS MONSTER 


CONVENTION OF TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
BAND-OF-MERCY CHILDREN—THE SO- 
CIETY INFLUENCES LEGISLATION IN 
BEHALF OF THE HELPLESS—ITS 
RECORD EMPHASIZES THE BAD 


MANAGEMENT OF THE 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 


Mong the most active of the humane 

A societies in the United States is the one 

whose official name is The Humane 

Society of Kansas City, Missouri, the specified 

objects of which are to protect children; to 

promote humane education ; to prevent cruelty 
to animals, 

During the seventeen years of its existence 
over fifty thousand cases have been attended to 
by the Society, and, as the President explains in 
his latest address, while the spirit of the work is 
preventive rather than punitive, the records of 
the society show that over one thousand per- 
sons have been arrested and that the fines im- 
posed have turned into the public coffers many 
thousands of dollar3. No fewer than fifteen 
thousand cases affecting animals have been at- 
tended to by the society ; and as the lot of the 
horse is especially hard in Kansas City owing to 
the heavy grades and other adverse conditions, 
the Society directs special attention to the suf- 
ferings of this class of animals, _The rapid 
growth of the city has1endered the empioyment 
of more agents necessary, especially for this very 
purpose of overseeing the treatment of horses, 
and larger revenues for this object would be 
particularly acceptabl:. 


MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS DEFINING QUAN- 


TITIES WHIGH CONSTITUTE LOADS 


Through the intelligent activity of the Soci- 
ety a number of laws have been passed having 
for their object the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, these including the prohibition of bear, dog 
and cock fights. There are also mos’ mercitul 
regulations in regard to such diseases as glanders, 
and such inflictions during transportation as 
cruel bonds, and such usual experiences as over- 
driving and over-loading One interesting ordi- 
nance defines the various quantities each of dirt, 
paving rock, crushed rock, coal, feet of white 
pine lumber, feet of yellow pine, feet of hard 
wood, sand and brick, which constitutesa load. 
A violation of this ordinance is punishable with 
a fine of from $10 to $50, It is mortifying 
thit a prosperous city like New York with a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals thirty-five years old should be without any 
such ordinance. At the present moment were 
it in force and a single-hearted capable president 
in the position so unworthily held by John P. 
Haines, the cruel scenes on view every hour of 
every day in the principal thoroughfares and side 
streets of the metropolis wherever excavations 
are in progress, would not pain the hearts of 
animal-lovers. 

The energetic officials of the Kansas City 
Society are not satisfied with the laws already 
secured, although the president, Mr. Edwin R. 
Weeks, admits that the position of the prose- 
cuting agents has been strengthened by the 
legislation invoked in behalf of animals. There 
is still great need, as there is everywhere, for 
further effort, especially for measures to prevent 
improper shoeing, barbarous checking and dock- 
ing of horses, and cruel methods of gathering 
and disposing of unlicensed animals. 


WISE METHODS BY WHICH CHILDREN AND THE 


PUBLIC ARE INTERESTED 


In organizing a juvenile department on the 
plan of Bands of Mercy, the Society was care- 
ful not to attempt to cumber the schools with 
a multiplicity of perpetual organizations, but 
its work was directed toward adding to the re- 
quired courses of reading and composition in 
the public schools such books and topics as 
make for the humanities. 

The Society’s further plan of bringing to the 
attention of all persons in the community the 
need for humane education, and leaving the 
turther work to the discretion of the teachers 
and the patrons of the szhools, seems to have 
been most successful, as Kansas City has the 
distinction of having had the largest convention 
of children ever brought together in one place, 


their bond of union, the pledge, ‘¢ I will (sic) try 
to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and 
will (sic )try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
No tewer than twenty-five thousand school 
children convened on 28 April, 1899, to tes- 
tify to their interest in the subject of kindness 
to animals, This children’s movement was a 
part of the humane education which is one of 
the objects of the Society. Over ten years ago 
the attention of the officers was called to the 
work among children by the American Humane 
Education Society, and with the energy which 
appears to be characteristic of the Kansas City 
animal lovers, the first humane organization of 
children was promptly begun under the efficient 
administration of Miss Marietta Little, a teacher, 
who formed a band of mercy in her school. 





MR, EDWIN R 


WEFKES 


President of the Humane Society, Kansas City 


The good work proceeded, and in 1896, in 
compliance with a request from President 
Weeks, the local Board of Education passed a 
resolution authorizing this Society to organize 
bands of mercy in all the schools under its 
jurisdiction. In order to stimulate interest in 
the work, the Humane Society offered medals 
to the authors of the best essays, such medals 
to be awarded at a mass meeting of the chil- 
dren. 

Indefatigable in their efforts to educate pub- 
lic sentiment, the Society conceived the idea 
of a great gathering in a new hall then nearing 
completion. It was argued that a complete 
filling of this great building in the cause of 
mercy and good will would challenge public 
attention and give the movement a tremendous 
impetus. The result must have exceeded the 
hopes of the most sanguine so far as pubiic in- 
terest was concerned, for when the occasion 
arrived thirty-five thousand people gathered 
under the roof of the immense Convention 
Hall, twenty-five thousand of them being chil- 
dren, 


A FIRST MEETING 


Also in the line of humane education was a 
lecture, delivered in 1895, on the Humane 
and Economic Care of the Horse. As this 
lecture embodied practical instruction designed 
especially for drivers and hostlers, efforts were 
put forth to secure a large attendance of these 
classes, and among other inducements it was 
announced that each one of the audience would 
receive a copy of Black Beauty. Five hun- 
dred copies of this book were distributed, one 
being presented to each person in attendance 
who had the direct personal care of horses, and 
from each was exacted a promise to read the 
book. This meeting was the first of its kind, 
and the Society reports that it resulted in a 
great improvement in the condition of the 
horses of Kansas City. 


REPORTS OF CASES 


The officials of the Humane Society are 
generous in their praise of the local chief of 
police, his officers and men, who are ready at 
all times to aid the Society’s officers in their 





frequently very onerous tasks. According to 
the report for the year 1900 the various agents 
of the Society attended to the cases of nearly 
sixteen thousand animals, the various kinds of 
service performed including humane killing, the 
stopping of mixed shipments, overloading, the 
cruel tying of calves, lambs and turkeys; bru- 
tal treatment, improper shoeing and harnessing, 
and also the remedying of such very common 
forms of cruelty as insufficient food and insuffi- 
cient shelter. 


A WISE EXECUTIVE 


President Weeks in his report indicates that 
he is of the stock that intelligent reformers are 
made, for he shows willingness to work on and 
on without immediate results, realizing that the 
development of public opinion along altruistic 
lines is a matter in which large drafts are made 
on patience and time. No truer words nor 
any more ethical in substance were ever deliv- 
ered from a pulpit than those which President 
Weeks employs to emphasize the character- 
building quality of the training which lays em- 
phasis on humaneness. Well does the President 
say that the work is both radical in kind and 
cumulative in results. ‘* Every child reclaimed 
from brutal thoughts and the haunts of vice is 
not only a soul lifted from the depths, but it 
is also a safeguard instead of menace to the 
home and the state. Kindness to animals is 
not simply a discharge of duty, but its exercise 
promotes the growth of those qualities which 
make man better in all relations of life,’’ 

Two achievements of the Humane Society 
to which the President points with especial 
pride are the establishment of drinking fountains 
in the streets of Kansas City and the finding of 
homes for over two thousand three hundred 
chi'dren. The President takes the occasion of 
his annual report to testify that the moral sup- 
poat of the community has always been general 
and most hearty, the large majority of persons 
of whatever race, nationality, creed or religious 
belief being in sympathy with its aims. 

A word in conclusion in regard to the execu- 
tive himself. Those who regard it as a some- 
what sentimental to be particularly concerned 
about the treatment of animals are invited to 
notice that Mr. Weeks is a busy professional 
man, whose scientific training and calling re- 
lieve him of any suspicion of being unduly sen- 
timental. This busy man of affairs finds time, 
along with the duties of exacting work, to do 
valiant service in behalf of the under dog, 
whether that is personified by a neglected child 
or atortured horse. Mr Weeks is well known 
in connection with the science of applied elec- 
tricity, and that so busy a man should give gen- 
erously of his time and ability to further the cause 
of the oppressed is a more hopeful sign for the 
future of this country than is the giving away 
of surplus thousands on the part of multi- 
millionaires, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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purchased in many colors and combinations. 
The girdle has the fashionable slant trom back 
to front, giving the long-waist effect without 
the exaggerated dip in front, which has been al- 
most overdone the past season. The girdle .is 
finished with a harness or heart-shaped buckle, 
as desired. 
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Mahogany brown crépe de Paris, combined 
with white moiré with black satin stripe, over 
same color taffeta, The foundation is circular, 
finished with a narrow bias dust ruffle ; on it is 
placed the deep circular flounce of the striped 
moiré, cut with a bias effect. The pointed 
drop skirt or tunic is in pin-tucks below a shaped 
yoke of the moiré. The boléro 1s in all-over 
pin-tucks with deep cream silk guipure points 
bordering, and trimming from under the pointed 
moire collar, which continues as revers at front, 
with the lace points under. The under-bodice is 
of moiré with stock and insertions of the gui- 
pure, which alternate with entredeux of accord- 
ion-plaited cream-white chiffon. Narrow strap 
girdle of stitched black satin, Turquoise buckle. 
Picture hat of white camel’s-hair felt, with 
black velvet ribbon and tea rose, 

Fig. 6303.—Frock for small child, of shee 
white linen cambric The skirt is tucked in 
groups, with row of real Valenciennes insertion 
in centre of upper group. Fine French hand- 
broidery in space between that and lower group 








ot tucks, which head a ruffle with frill of lace 
on its heading, and which is bordered with 
groups of tucks, insertion, and lace. A tiny 
beading run with blue satin baby ribbon also 
trims the heading of the ruffle. The waist, 
which is attached to skirt, has groups of tucks 
alternating with Valenciennes insertion, front 
and back. Ruffle revers over shoulders haye 
groups of tucks and a bordering frill of lace, 
headed with a ribbon-run beading. Narrow 
frill of lace finishing neck, Sleeves of tucking 
and insertion, with beading, heading lace ruffle 
at elbow. Guimpe insertion and hand-em- 
broidered bands Sash and shoulder knots of 
cherry-colored panne satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6368.—Summer gown of dotted mus- 
lin tucked and trimmed with fine batiste em- 
broidered insertion. Hat of plaited muslin, 
trimmed with large pink bow. 

Fig. 6381.—Gown for girl of fifteen, made 
of blue nun’s veiling over taffeta. Skirt and 
bodice both tucked. Yoke and stock of all- 
over batiste embroidery. Tucked collar to 
match. Scarf of black taffeta. Belt of taf- 
feta. 

Fig. 6423.—Buff mercerized mull, over 
changeable pale blue taffeta glacé. The mull 
drop-skirt is shirred with tucking at head of full 
graduated flounce and again ten inches below 
the circular yoke of buff batiste embroidered in 
white. Two narrow ruffles border the flounce. 
The waist has a cape yoke, extending down 
fronts, of the embroidered batiete, the mull is 
fulled below the yoke ; the sleeves also are full, 
and are caught at elbow with a band of the 
embroidery, finishing with pointed end, tied in 
with a narrow black velvet ribbon bow. Black 
velvet bows trim front ; narrow black velvet 
girdle. White straw hat, with straw-colored 
ostrich plume, and black velvet rosette bows. 

Fig. 6424.—Natural color pongee, over 
white taffeta. The pongee drop-skirt is circu- 
lar, with groups of tucks at waist line, and 
three graduated flounces. Embroidered pongee 
bands trim, in pale Persian tints, and black 
velvet ribbon straps across the tucking in panels 
at heading of shaped top flounce. The waist 
is blousing and tucked in groups at waist line. 
The yoke of écru batiste is tucked crosswise. 
An embroidered pongee band outlines yoke with 
velvet strapped panels at tops of tucked sleeve 
and at front and back of waist. Embroidered 
band finishes sleeve. Black velvet girdle. White 
tulle bow and band on batiste stock. Pale blue 
straw hat with blue tulle scarf and forget-me-not 
pompon at front and trimming under left brim. 

Fig. 6426.—White dimity with navy blue 
hair-line stripe. The tucked circular skirt has 
a deep graduated flounce, headed by a band of 
French embroidered nainsook. Four inches 
above is a second band of the embroidered in- 
sertion. A band of insertion with a ruffle be- 
low to match, edges flounce. The waist and 

(Continued on page xiv) 
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sleeves and revers are tucked ; bands of insertion 
trim, and the deep cuff and yoke are of all-over 
embroidery to match. The fichu scarf is of 
navy blue chiffon with rosette and accordion- 
plaited ends. Blue taffeta belt. Rough straw 
in pale écru with pale blue taffeta rosettes and 
green folia_e trimming 

Fig. 6430.—Pale pink satin foulard with 
white pin dots over white taffeta. The foulard 
drop-skirt is three-pieced, with tucking to simu- 
Jate a yoke on circular sides and back. The 
waist 1s close-fitting with a pin-tucked collar of 
coarse white linen crash bordered with ivory 
silk guipure, the ends finishing as jabots on 
front Stock and vest front of tucked pale pink 
mercerized mull, latticed with narrow white 
taffeta ribbon dotted with black. Black satin 
taffeta ribbon sash girdle. Bow as front of satin 
taffeta with ends passing under jabot and 
brought to rhinestone buckle on sash girdle at 
back. 

Fig. 6433 —Fancy waist of black and white 
satin foulard with insertions of Persian tinted 
Arate lace. Loops of narrow black velvet 
ribbon and cut steel buckles trim fronts 

Fig. 6435.—Gown of Persian embroidered 
beige India cachemire, combined with plain 
cachemire in same shade, over a very pale beige 
taffeta. The foundation is circular, finished 
with a side-pl.ited ruffle. The cachemire drop- 
skirt has a draped apron of the embroidered ma- 
terial with small plaits at hips and backs, with 
a shaped, graduated flounce trom edge of that, 
of the plain cachemire, trimmed with rows of 
black velvet ribbon of different widths. The 
waist is of the embroidered cachemire, sleeves of 
the plain. Bands of velvet trim. Stock and 
vest front of beige chiffon, w'th tiny bias folds 
of ivory satin stitched onedges. Chiffon under- 
sleeves with wris:band of ivory satin edged by a 
black velvet strap fas‘ened with turquoise buckle, 
matching those used on velvet straps on waist 
fronts. Soft belt of the satin White felt 
picture hat with black ostrich plumes, and large 
bow of changeable tea rose taffeta mousseline, 
caught with fancy buckles. 

Fig. 6437.—Bridesmaids’ dress of creamy 
India mull over changeable pink taffeta. The 
foundation trains slightly, is circular, finished 
with an accordion plaiting, veiled by an accor- 
dion plaited chiffon ruffle edged with a ruche. 
The mu!! drop-skirt is circular, with the full 
ruffle headed by an insertion of openwork hand 
embroidery. The waist is full and blousing be- 
low the yoke of hand-embroidered bands, 
sleeves tucked to elbow with graduated ruffle of 
full hand embroidery. Under sleeves of open- 
work embroidery. Fichu of mull, with hand- 
embroidered ruffie, draped across shoulders at 
back, crossing front to left side where a rosette 
bow of changeable pink satin taffeta is placed. 
The long scarf end is of hand embroidery, satin 
taffeta girdle. Pink chiffon hat, with flat pink 
velvet crown. Pink roses with bronze and red 
foliage over soft brim. 


THE ENWREATHING OF HATS 


Se are so many charming ways to en- 
wreath one’s hat with flowers and foli- 
age, or flowers alone, and as the modish- 
ness of wreaths bids fair to last through the 
autumn, a few hints to the amateur trimmers will 
surely not be rejected. Of course one must always 
associate the shape of her hat with the manner of 
putting on the wreath that is to be purchased. 
If the hat shape has its sides slightly curled up, 
and its brim in front projects, then trim with a 
half wreath only, and let it be very heavy and 
broad over the front, and gradually decrease it 
to a single flower at the middle of the back. 
A strap of ribbon, tulle or velvet is enough to 
be placed on the opposite side of the crown. 
If the hat turns up in front and turns up higher 
on the left side than on the right, wind merely 
a beautiful scarf of tulle or chiffon on the out- 
side, but place your half-wreath close to the 
hair on the left. This part wreath should be 
wider where the hat brim turns up at the high- 
est, and then it should taper toward the right 
eyebrow, and again on the left, toward the 
middle of the back. The same shaped hat 
may also have the half-wreath long enough to 
start from nothing almost in the back on the 
outside of the hat brim, encircle the top crown, 
increasing in width towards the front, where 
the wreath may be turned over the brim on the 
left, and without tapering much end where it 
touches the hair in front. It need not be told 
that all upturned hat brims of a dressy charac- 


ter are first swathed in folds of tulle or chiffon, 
to make them more becoming to the face. 


A DOUBT AND ITS SEQUEL 
BY JOSEPHINE MASON LESLIE 


An Armitage sighed contentedly. He 

lay back a little further upon the di- 

van, in order to reach the enameled 

ash-receiver more easily. Whitfield’s last re- 

mark echoed vaguely through his mind, but it 
did not rouse him to answer. 

He felt somewhat disinclined to talk: it was 
enough to lay comfortably back, watch the 
thin blue coils of cigarette-smoke gradually lose 
themselves among his bronzes, and fully enjoy 
his good fortune. And what good fortune it 
had been, that chance stroll, the evening before, 
from the quiet ot Fifth Avenue into the hurry 
of Forty-second Street. He felt again the warm 
pieasure with which he had recognized Whit- 
field on the steps of the station, half hidden 
though he had been by a long gray ulster. 

Dear old Whitfield! He would not have 
missed that meeting after those six years, even at 
the cost ot—well, his next trip to Italy. To 
have Whitfield with him again, though for but 
thirty-six hours, was like having the old days at 
Harvard come back. He wished Whitfield 
would stay longer—it was absurd for him to let 
a mere question of business hurry him on his 
journey—but then, it had been good to meet 
him; it was good to have him here now. To 
Van Armitage most things in life were good 

He was wandering back to their Class Day 
again, the day on which they had last been 
together, when Whitfield’s voice recalled him 
to the present. 

‘6 Our triend here has it,’’ he was saying as 
he laid aside an open book, ‘‘that the world 
owes every man a living. It’s a pretty theory, 
but I doubt it. At any rate, if she does, she’s 
a debtor one’s got to dun unendingly.”’ 

There was an incisive tone in Whitfield’s 
voice that fell oddly upon van Armitage’s 
mood. For the first time he was conscious of 
his friend’s plain, well-worn clothing ; he woa- 
dered vaguely if Whitfield really knew what he 
was talking about. That was_ incredible, 
though. He would have asked Whutfield 
what he meant had they not been interrupted 
at that moment by his valet. After the man 
had left the room again, and van Armitage 
had somev hat perfunctorily opened the long 
envelope thac had been brought him, run his 
eye over its contents—twenty crisp ten dollar 
bills- and tossed the little package into a 
drawer of his desk, he had quite forgotten 
Whitfield’s remark 

** What a nuisance one’s man can be!’’ he 
said, as he threw himself down on the divan 
again and lighted a fresh cigarette. ‘I some- 
times think it would be a blessing if one could 
only get along without them. My last man 
suited me capitally, after awhile ; but as soon 
as he did, of course he had to go back tu Eng- 
lend ; and now I’ve got to get used to this new 
one. It’s really hard, is it not? Why, I 
can’t even send him out to cash mea check, 
yet, that I don’t have to count the money 
when he comes back, and put it away for my- 
self ”’ 

Then they had drifted on into other channels. 

It was not until van Armitage was returning 
from the Horse Show that afternoon that he 
happened to think again of Whitfield’s remark 
about the world. It had sounded so odd from 
Whitfield— Whitfield, who had been the 
wealthiest man in the class. Van Armitage 
began to wonder if the western ranching, after 
all, might have failed to be as remunerative as 
it was said to be ; things evidently were not 
quite the same with Whittield as they had been 
at Harvard. 

Of course he remembered the catastrophe 
that had come just as they were graduating ; 
the sudden failure and suicide of Whitfield’s 
father. He had been awfully sorry for old 
Whitfield at the time ; but then, Whitfield 
had seemed so sure that the ranch would be 
successful, that he had not given the matter 
much thought. He remembered Whitfield’s 
independence, his refusal to accept any assist- 
ance. Van Armitage regretted now more than 
ever that he had allowed all those years to pass 
without exchanging even an occasional letter. 
How had it been with Whitfield, and what had 
he done with the mother and sisters he had to 
support? Wan Armitage hoped Whitfield had 
returned from those cursed business-calls that 


had taken him away for so large a part of the 
day: be must ask him about it all. 

When he reached the apartment and found 
his friend still absent, Van Armitage wandered 
around a trifle aimlessly. Having decided to 
ask Whitfield about his financial affairs—and 
Van Armitage hated to have to bother about 
money—it was a nuisance to have to put it off ; 
something else would be sure to come up to 
make him forget. Van Armitage was not 
used to waiting ; the time grew very long. He 
opened book after book Finally, he crossed 
idly to his desk and took out the package of 
bills he had put there that morning. Before 
transferring them to his wallet, he half-uncon- 
sciously ran his finger over them; nineteen 
crisp ten-dollar bills. Nineteen? He ran 
quickly over them again; then a third time 
more slowly. The result was the same. The 
package held nineteen bills; he had counted 
twenty that morning. 

It was a very trifling matter after all, but 
still it was perplexing His mind ran backward 
over the morning. The money could not have 
been stolen ; noone could have seen the drawer 
into which he had put it, for he and Whitfield 
had been alone. He would ask Whitfield what 
he thought about it. No, he would not ask 
Whitfield after all. What should Whitfield 
know about it ? 

Against his will, a small, poisonous question 
crept into his mind: who else could know 
about it? He and Whitfield had been alone. 
He tried to free himself from the doubt, but, 
instead of diminishing, it grew. He looked 
forward eagerly to Whitfield’s return; the 
mere sight of him, he told himself, would kill 
such ideas. When Whitfield came in, how- 
ever, he was almost sorry to see him; in the 
light of this new idea everything his friend did 
strengthened his doubt. Whitfield certainly 
had changed ; he was not the genial, open tel- 
low he had always been, 

Van Armitage tried to go back to the foot- 
ing of the morning, but it was impossible. A 
barrier had suddenly been raised between them ; 
he almost fancied that Whitfield was trying to 
avoid him. Perhaps Whitfield had needed the 
money ; but if so, why—why had he not asked 
him to lend it? In the old days the purse of 
each had been open to the other, Why, then, 
had Whitfield hesitated now? It wae not the 
paltry ten dollars, he argued with himself; he 
would gladly have given Whitfield a thousand 
rather than have had such a thing happen. 
But to think of Whitfield’s taking it! His 
whole nature recoiled from the thought as from 
something loathsome. 

It wasa positive relief to Van Armitage when 
the time came for him to go to the Mickle- 
burgs’ dinner. He had greatly regretted hav- 
ing to keep his engagement, since it would 
necessitate leaving Whitfield alone ; but now 
he was glad to get away, The dinner was not 
a success, however. It was the first time he 
had ever tasted poorly cooked terrapin at the 
Mickleburgs’ ; and the sauterne was simp'y 
e-ecrab'e. Long before the dinner was over, 
he heartily regretted having accepted his invi- 
tation. 

When he returned to the apartment, he was 
in little better humor than when he started 
out. Whitfield had goneto bed. To be sure, 
he had told Whitfield on no account to stay up 
for him if he were tired ; but it seemed rather 
poor taste on Whitfield’s part to take him at 
his word, unless, indeed, Whitfield did not care 
to see him. He threw himself into an easy 
chair and tried to read, but his thoughts wan- 
dered constantly from the book. Finally he 
went over to his desk and took out the pack- 
age of bills. He felt a strong temptation to 
throw them into the fire; he wished he had 
done so when he first saw them. Uncon- 
sciously his finger was running over them, 
turning them back one upon the other. 
As he did so, the band which had held them 
slipped, and the package separated in his hand. 
Van Armitage’s eye was suddenly arrested. 
He counted the money over twice, drawing 


his breath in sharply as he did so. There they 
lay ; twenty crisp ten-dollar bills just as he 
had seen them in the morning. One bill in 


the middle of the package had accidently got 
folded, and had lain concealed. 

Van Armitage’s face flushed hotly. In that 
moment a great burden had rolled from his 
mind only to be instantly replaced by a more in- 
tolerable one ; he had been condemning an in- 
nocent man. Shame and keen remorse over- 





powered him. 
Whitfield’s room with the half formed inten. 


Involuntarily he turned to 


tion of apologizing. On the threshold Van 
Armitage stopped. The lght was burning 
low; Whitfield lay asleep, as he had seen him 
a thousand times before in the old college days 
There were lines in the face that had not been 
there then ; lines of care and disappointment: 
but it was dear old Whitfield just the same—it 
was Whitfield whom he had wronged. 

Van Armitage saw dimly through sudden 
tears of regret : the honest regret of an honest 
man. Whitfield might forgive him, but he 
could never forgive himself. He felt inexpres. 
sibly humbled. The roll of money in his hand 
grew heavy; he looked at the creased bill with 
positive aversion Then a bright idea came sud. 
denly to him ; he gave the bill another fold, 
and slipped it into the pocket of Whitfield’s 
ulster, which lay across the chair beside him, 
Whitfield would find it later and think it one 
he had forgotten; it would come in for car. 
fares, or something of that sort; anyway, it 
was a relief to be rid ot it. 

Before Whitfield lett the next noon, Van 
Armitage had done al! in his power to atone for 
the wrong of which his friend knew nothing. 
He had not broached the subject of finances, as 
he had meant to do, for, in the light of recent 
events, it seemed positively indelicate to men- 
tion money to Whitfield ; but he had plied 
him with h.s finest Havanas, had pertormed a 
dozen little offices for him, and had finally left 
him at the train only after repeated assurances 
that Whitfield would return to New York. 

Even then, however, he did not feel really 
content again. At ten o'clock that night, as 
he sat in evening dress beside his library fire, 
waiting for the cab tocome, he was still think- 
ing of Whitfield. He was glad he had doneas 
he had with the ten-dollar bill ; it was a slight 
salve to his conscience. But now he wished 
he had only made it ten times as much. 

At ten o’clock that same night a man in a 
long gray ulster stood in a dim little country 
station waitiag for a way train, The fire was 
burning low in the broken stove, yet beads of 
perspiration stood on the man’s forehead. He 
was staring at a ten-dollar bill he had just found 
in a pocket of his ulster. 

** Good God !*” he said hoarsely. ‘*1 was 
sure I put that back !’” 
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Hair Ornaments and al] manner 
of charming little French Nov- 
elties that cannot be fourd else- 
where, 


The Alexandrine Co. 


Fifth Avenue, near_31st St. 








VOGUE BINDING CASES 


Holding three months 


65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to any 


me "OO Ware a veon 


address in the United States on 


I 


receipt of price. Green cloth, 








stamped in gold. 


VOGUE, >? “S22 
WARTRAy 


In Competition Against the World 


received the only and highest award at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900, in a class numbering 611 exhibitors, 


The Highest Grade 


and 


Purest Ginger Ale 
“© Fin American Product. 


GOLD MEDAL 
At the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


On sale at Clubs, Hotels, Cafes, and by 
leading Purveyors. 


Made by THE VARTRAY WATER COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 





































Shoe Fashions 
Tllustrated 


Our newest catalogue shows the latest con- 
| ceits in women’s toot-wear. While our styleg 
| are in strict conformity with the fashion of the 
day, they are sufficiently advanced to furnish 
those who seek distinction in foot-dress the 
means of gratifying their fancy. 

Nothing adds more to a pretty toilette than 
an attractive shoe. May we send our catalogue. 

Originality is the feature of our business that has 
won forus the wide patronage of the best dressed 
women throughout the country who seek smartness 
and originality in footwear as in their gowns and 
general attire, 

Our long experience in cutting and fitting shoes 
enables us to insure our out-of-town patrons of per- 
fect satistaction. 

_ When ordering by post it would be an aid to us 
in determining the exact shape of one’s foot if the 
customer will send us one of her discarded shoes, 

Correspondence solicited. Visitors invited.® 


EDWARD HAYES 


1180 Broadway, ‘Room 14) New York City 





Fall Business 


will be active. 


Telephone 
Service 


will help you to get your share. 
Rates in Manhattan from $5 
a month. 


One-year contracts. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


15 Dey Street. 111 West 38th St. 
2ts West 125th St. 


Monthly payments, 


SHOPPING 


For the convenience of its readers Vogue under- 
takes the execution of orders for purchases in 
New York shops. 

It has made arrangements for this service 
with experienced shoppers of taste and judg- 
ment. 

The charges are ten per cent. in addition to 
the cost of the goods. 

No order will be taken that amounts to less 
than five dollars, but any number of articles 
may be included in one order of five dollars or 
more. 


Address VoGue 





3 West 29th Street, New York 
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PHIPPS & ATCHISON HATS 


_. PHIPPS & ATCHISON’S Ladies’ Tailored and Sporting Hats have become famous at home and abroad through their exclusive styles, beautiful coloring and surpassing quality of their 
felt. Autumn styles now on sale by leading houses in America and Europe. EuRopPE: Scotts’ Limited, London; Delion, Paris; F. V. Damm, Cologne; Kirsop & Son, Glasgow ; Cranston & 
Elliott, Edinburgh; De Jong et Cie, Liverpool. If you have no agent in yourtown we can give you names of nearby firms. 


Phipps & @&) Atchison 


Wholesale “sS 141-147 Fifth Avenue 


NEw YORK 


Rtas TEeReo 


Only This trade-mark in your hat is New York 


sufficient guarantee, 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 


ane 





